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TERMS OF REFERENCE 


To study the present operation of the 
Volunteer Bureau in relation to its 
Objectives. 


To outline possible changes in operation 
under present situation and limitations. 


To outline possible changes in objectives 
and/or in goals, and in program and structure 
to ideally fulfil these objectives. 
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FOREWORD 


More than ten years of discussions preceded the estab- 
lishment of the Hamilton and District Volunteer Bureau in 1963. 
The Junior League played a leading role in drawing together these 
efforts under the auspices of the Social Planning Council some 
time after 1960. For the decade from its beginning until 1973 
when this study was begun, the Volunteer Bureau staff moved from 
part-time to full-time status directed by a professional with a 
secretary. In its first year, 275 volunteers were referred to 
local organizations, but in the year 1972-3 the figure had climbed 
to 691 volunteers, covering both Wentworth and Halton Counties. 
The type of consultation and its outcome during the first ten 
years, and the significant volunteer projects stimulated, tell 
@ more impressive story than those simple figures can do. 


Records indicate that the Bureau has a long-standing 
concern about the effectiveness of its efforts. As it found 
itself responding in a number of directions to growing interest 
in the volunteer movement and rising demand for service, the 
Bureau considered the need for a self-study to assess its 
performance and "facilitate organized and reasonable change" where 
needed. By its tenth year, the Bureau seemed to be at a crossroad: 
demand for volunteer placement and other service was far outstripping 
the ability of two full-time staff members and volunteers to meet it 
without retreating from its leadership role in other important 
activities. There were also mounting pressures on the Bureau to 
become independent of the Social Planning and Research Council 
(SPRC); and the financial base was too weak for the Bureau to 
undertake the more dynamic development role that it desired. 


In undertaking this study of the Volunteer Bureau, data 
were drawn from a number of sources, as follows: 


- Minutes of the Committee of the Volunteer Bureau 
and its sub-committees, with particular attention 
to the last three years. 


- Reports and evaluations of recent special projects 
of the Bureau. 


- interviews with the Executive Director of the SPRC 
and the Director of the Bureau. 


- interviews with the Chairman and most members of the 
Volunteer Bureau Committee. 
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- Interviews with officials of several agencies, 
including the United Way. 


- Survey questionnaires completed by officers of 
mumerous Hamilton organizations. 


- Survey questionnaires completed by board members 
of the SPRC. 


- Telephone interviews with a sample of volunteers 
registered with the Bureau. 


- Documents and replies to specific questions for- 
warded by ten Canadian volunteer bureaus. 


. Examination of the literature. 


Data in questionnaire returns from organizations and 
volunteers were sufficient in quantity and in suitable form for 
separate analysis (Chapters III and IV). Other parts of the 
report contain findings from various sources listed above, without 
specific reference to the source. 


Following a discussion of the constitutional arrangements 
that govern the administration of the Bureau and its organizational 
structure and staffing, there is a chapter concerning the objectives 
of a volunteer bureau, including possible performance standards 
which might be applied. How others see the Bureau--organizations 
and volunteers--is considered in the next two chapters. The main 
processes or activities in which the Bureau is engaged are examined 
next, before presentation of the final chapter entitled "The future 
of the Volunteer Bureau". 
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Ch A PT ER ot 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE VOLUNTEER BUREAU 


The desirability of establishing a volunteer bureau 
in Hamilton was formally recognized in 1960, when the Social 
Planning Council in the city (later to become the Social Planning 
and Research Council, or SPRC) created a committee to look into 
the matter. When the Bureau was formed in 1963, it became an 
administrative unit of the SPRC--one of the central co-ordinating 
services offered to the city and its surrounding area by the SPRC 
at that time. 


‘Les Relationship of SPRC and Bureau 


Although an integral part of the SPRC, By-Law No. 1 of 
the Council dated April 26, 1973, makes no direct reference to the 
Volunteer Bureau. However, under Article V, Objects, Section 4(f), 
the Council undertakes "To encourage the meaningful use of volunteers 
in the delivery of services". The Volunteer Bureau Committee is not 
mentioned in the list of council standing committees, except indirectly 
with reference to "Such other standing committees as the Board from 
time-to-time decides". 


Of twenty-six SPRC board members, all of whom were sent a 
questionnaire intended to elicit their views about the future opera- 
tion of the Bureau, only fourteen responded, or 54%. While the 
respondents were fairly (and in some cases extremely) experienced as 
social agency board members, only 14 percent of them felt very familiar 
with the Volunteer Bureau; a half felt they were familiar, and the 
remainder not very familiar with its operations. If the returns mean 
anything, it is that only a third of all SPRC board members did 
register their familiarity with the Bureau, although to be sure, some 
who did not respond may be familiar with the Bureau. Also the former 
group of respondents saw the Bureau functioning well considering its 
limited resources. But in view of the evidence, it seems that the 
Bureau's status in the Council is akin to that of a step-child. 
Perhaps it should not be too surprising that there have been reports 
of growing support in the Council for the Bureau to be separated from 
the SPRC. Discussion of such a possibility will be presented later in 
this report. 


eae Chairmanship and Membership of the Bureau Committee 


According to terms of reference dated February 13, 1970, 
the Chairman of the Bureau Committee is appointed by the SPRC 
Executive Committee in consultation with the Bureau Committee. He 
is ex-officio a member of the SPRC Committee of the Whole and re- 
ports to the Council. Minutes of the Bureau for March 7, 1972 stated 
that a letter was to go to the SPRC Executive Committee recommending 
that the Bureau Chairman be a member of the Executive. Although 
& subsequent understanding was reached to this effect, the Council 
by-law is silent on the question of cross membership. 


While the Bureau Committee has been referred to as an 
advisory body, this term is rarely used and has been replaced by the 
more accurate term "working committee". Constitutionally speaking, 
there are twelve or more members; according to current practice, 
these are appointed for two year terms with half replaced each year, 
--& dysfunctionally short time in ovr view, since reappointment is 
intended to be an exceptional occurrence. The practice is for 
members to be appointed by the Chairman of the Committee, in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the committee at large; a nominating 
committee chaired by a member of the Bureau Committee searches for 
prospective appointees, who are to be persons with broad commnity 
interests and willing to take an active part in the program of the 
Bureau. Representatives of organizations as such are not appointed 
with the exception of the Junior League; although several members 
do have job statuses which are pertinent to the Bureau's function, 
such members are expected to bring a broad viewpoint. Because 
of this policy, the Bureau does not have formal linkages with volun- 
teer 'user' organizations, either individually or collectively, with 
the media, or other main constituencies. Where joint deliberation 
is imperative, representatives may be invited to meetings of the 
committee, for example, the McMaster Student Volunteer Bureau. 


3% Sub-Committees of the Bureau 


The Committee of the Volunteer Bureau has created a number 
of project sub-committees, each chaired by a committee member, but 
without establishing clearly whether they are standing sub-committees 
or special ad hoc, subcommittees.* Some, such as the Christmas 
Registry sub-committee and a Volunteer Week sub-committee, are acti- 
vated annually in time to make whatever arrangements are necessary for 
the project. Special sub-committees have been constituted and discharged 
for such things as Appraisal of the Bureau and Student Field Instruction; 


* This was being rectified at the time of writing the report. 


& volunteer co-ordinators' committee has also existed. The three 
main continuing sub-committees however (referred to as committees 
in each instance), are concerned with publicity, education and 


Youth on the Spot. 


The Publicity Committee is a working group which has 
handled negotiations with the press, radio and other media on 
behalf of the Bureau. Conceivably, the Volunteer Week sub-committee 
could be seen as an offshoot of the Publicity Committee, but this is 
not clear: One year a decision to appoint a chairman to a Volunteer 
Week Committee was succeeded later by full discussion of planning by 
the Publicity Committee itself. 


The Education Committee (formerly the Volunteer Training 
Program Committee) is a program planning group, currently chaired 
by a member of the parent Volunteer Bureau Committee, staffed by the 
Director of the Bureau with its membership drawn from educational 
institutions, social agencies, and other bodies in the city. As 
in the case of the Publicity Committee, terms of reference were not 
available for study but a reading of minutes indicates an interest 
in developing policies in connection with training programs both 
for new and experienced volunteers, and for staff (in relation to 
volunteering). Sub-committees of the educational committee are 
struck in order to implement training programs; for no apparent 
reason this has included a Publicity Committee (or sub-committee) 
whose responsibilities might have been more appropriately linked, 
if not actually carried, by the main publicity committee described 
above. 


The third major committee is a Project Committee for Youth 
on the Spot (YOTS), which is a successful summer volunteer program for 
high school students in Hamilton begun in 1965. The committee is 
chaired by a former member of the Volunteer Bureau Committee, staffed 
by the Bureau Director, and a substantial number of its membership 
ere drawn from local high school teaching staff. 


Study of the Minutes reveals that 4n informal and easy 
relationship exists between the Volunteer Bureau and its subcommittees. 
The latter have a substantial measure of autonomy; decision-making 
power, without being made explicit anywhere, is delegated to the 
sub-committees, which then make routine reports at monthly meetings 
of the Volunteer Bureau Committee. The amount of independence main- 
tained by the sub-committees can be demonstrated by the fact that 
grant applications have been made without spelling out the Bureau's 
accountability to the funding body. In this regard, as the Bureau 
increases the scope of its responsibilities, what has been admini- 
stratively possible in a small, rather close-knit organization may 
no longer apply. Advice is given when sub-committees report to the 
parent committee, as Minutes show from time-to-time, but rubber 
stamping seems to be common. 


Matters put forward by the Volunteer Bureau Committee 
to the SPRC Board, in most instances, have been for the purpose 
of informing, rather than for decision. On some occasions, the 
SPRC Board is said to have turned the responsibility for 
decisions back to the Bureau Committee. While, according to 
this, the degree of autonomy which the Bureau exercises is quite 
considerable, the lack of effective involvement of board members 
in the affairs of the Bureau may be a factor in the reported de- 
sire among the board to make the Bureau an independent organization. 


rg Director of the Bureau 


The Director of the Bureau is responsible to the Executive 
Director of the SPRC. The Director's job description, undated, calls 
for the incumbent to organize and develop a program of citizen partici- 
pation in Wentworth County, including a number of its towns and cities; 
the actual boundaries are those of the newly formed Region. Most 
activities, in fact, take place in or close to the City of Hamilton 
proper. While the document refers to Burlington, this lies outside 
the regional jurisdiction. 


The Director divides half of her time between management 
(about 30%) which includes staff meetings, preparing minutes, deve- 
loping proposals, etc.; meeting preparation (about 10%); and 
interviewing (about 10%), a declining responsibility since volunteer 
interviewers were introduced under her supervision. Other maintenance 
tasks needed to carry on the Bureau reduce even more the available time 
for developmental work by the Director. 


The Director supervises paid staff of the Bureau (one full- 
time secretary at the time of this study) and volunteer personnel 
giving assistance. The latter could place the Director in an ambiguous 
and potentially untenable situation, when members of the Volunteer 
Bureau Committee also serve in volunteer assignments under the Director's 
supervision. No procedural guidelines or machinery appear to exist to 
resolve any differences that might arise between the Director and such 
members of the Committee, but her accountability to the SPRC Executive 
Director is quite clear. 


Die Financing 


The core budget of the SPRC makes provision for staffing and 
office supplies. A small annual budget controlled by the Bureau for 
supplies and ongoing projects is submitted to the SPRC annually for 
approval. Special project grants secured for the Bureau are also 
administered by the SPRC. The inclusion of Bureau receipts and ex- 
penditures in the SPRC accounting system necessitates nothing more 
than a simple record in the Bureau as a running check on its spending. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


As long as the Volunteer Bureau remains an administrative 

unit of the SPRC, we urge a clear and explicit declaration 
of their relationship in a policy statement, if not in the 
SPRC By-Law. 


We urge that the relationship between the Bureau and the 
SPRC be strengthened by having the SPRC Board elect two 

of its members as representatives on the Committee of the 
Volunteer Bureau. Such a recommendation is dual in nature: 
on the one hand, it should help to bring about better 
interpretation of the role and function of the Bureau to 
the SPRC Board; on the other hand, the Bureau should profit 
from the larger planning perspective of the two elected 
representatives. 


We urge that the Committee of the Volunteer Bureau develop a 
clear and explicit set of ground rules concerning responsi- 
bility and accountability with reference to staff and volunteer 
roles and relationships in implementing the Bureau's program. 

We are not advocating a high degree of constitutionality that 
would make functions, responsibilities and structures fixed 

and immutable. Far from it: We suggest a flexible dynamic 
response to change. The recommendation will become increasingly 
important as the Bureau becomes larger and more complex, and 

as volunteers assume major roles under staff supervision. 


CHAPTER II 
EXAMINATION OF STATED OBJECTIVES 


To carry out its purpose of helping to meet community needs 
through volunteer action, the Volunteer Bureau of Hamilton and District 
channels its efforts in three main directions, namely: 


« To cooperate with groups so as to identify community 
needs and develop programs in response to needs (i.e., 
create demand for volunteers). 


- To recruit volunteers (4.@5, establish sources of 
supply). 


To ensure their effective use (i.e., set up control 
and feedback procedures). 


An undated pamphlet issued by the Bureau offers a lengthier 
and more specific enumeration of objectives under eight headings which 
was superceded by the three-part statement above. The Bureau took 
the latter step in the interest of clarity and simplicity for public 
interpretation. However, the shorter statement has the disadvantages 
of not being specific and not making visible a number of important 
activities. The eight objectives, produced by the Association of 
Volunteer Bureaus of America, are discussed in the present chapter in 
the hope that the finer breakdown of objectives and related activities 
may help the reader to think about how results might be assessed, with 
particular reference to the functioning of the Volunteer Bureau of 
Hamilton and District. 


To respond fully to the terms of reference for this present 
study of the Bureau's effectiveness in meeting its objectives would 
require coming to agreement on specified performance criteria, and 
information reporting in relation to those criteria, during the recent 
time period reviewed. No such agreed upon criteria existed in writing 
in the Bureau; the information amassed there, although it was of great 
value in gaining an understanding of the operation of the Bureau over 
a decade, was mainly in the form of committee minutes, descriptive 
evaluations, and certain operating statistics. As a result, the evalua- 
tion of activities in the later pages of this report will be based upon 
the best evidence available, according to the most suitable criteria 
that could be identified rather quickly. In order to maintain an 
adequate evaluation process in the future, that is, using an ongoing 
system which can be tapped to give fairly quick readings of performance, 
relatively simple and appropriate measures for which there are practical 
means of collecting and analysing data will need to be developed. 


As a starting place for such a consideration, this section 
contains some introductory discussion of the activities and possible 
performance criteria, as well as same underlying questions in relation 
to each of the eight objectives set out. 


A final and rather obvious point which will be made before 
discussing the objectives, is that each of them relies upon shared 
responsibility by the Bureau and other organizations in the service 
network. Unilateral action by the Bureau is inconceivable, given 
Bureau objectives spelled out below, and this fact affects its 
relationship style and its role in the organizational network, as 
well as the eventual results of various activities relative to 
objectives. 


Objective 1: Exploring and evaluating community needs 
that can effectively be met by Volunteer 
services, 


It is assumed that the Bureau at this point in time mst 
continue to concern itself with the process of working with and 
through established organizations rather than undertaking the role 
of organizer of citizen action groups as volunteer bureaus are now 
doing in some cities. There may be opportunities, however, for the 
Hamilton Bureau to assist citizen action groups with the development 
of basic support services, training program and the like, to the extent 
such help is not available from other more appropriate bodies. 


The objective of exploring and evaluating need calls for 
the creative determination of not only the presence of need, but 
also the application of available yardsticks to establish the serious- 
ness of the need and how it might be amenable to volunteer intervention. 
What will be an effective form of intervention will depend upon study 
of the need-in-context, the nature of the tasks performed in a given 
organization and the required skill levels (taking into account both 
volunteer and staff capabilities). In the absence of objective measures, 
the Volunteer Bureau will need to rely mainly upon subjective informa- 
tion and reviews of experience as a basis for forming judgments of the 
kind needed to predict volunteer effectiveness in developing programs. 


Objective 2: Stimulating people from all segments of 
the community to volunteer. 


Various approaches to developing a sound program of 
recruitment include the media, personal contect, talks and speeches, 
the choice among which depends on their relative impact upon parti- 
cular target groups. Measuring responsiveness to recruitment 
campaigns can lead to putting too much reliance on the number of 
recruits, rather than undertaking the more difficult task of assessing 
the suitability of persons who are recruited. Experimental use of 


different methods of reaching special target groups is one way of 
eventually raising the Bureau's performance level in recruitment. 
Studies of relative impact of different means of recruitment 

might be of interest to behavioural scientists and the results cold 
benefit the Bureau. 


Objective 3: Developing standards for service that will 
build an ever larger number of increasingly 
useful and effective volunteers. 


This objective calls for the development of high standards 
by organizations to govern their relationships with volunteers 
including wheat they expect of volunteers in carrying out assignments. 
Ideally, organizations ought not to perceive volunteers as being re- 
lated indefinitely to particular assignments or sets of duties. 

Often they stay until something else comes along to attract their 
interest, and take them away. Too often, it seems, volunteers are 
expendable...released, never heard from again, and eventually re- 
placed by another as the need arises. One of the tests of a good 
volunteer program, we believe, is the extent to which the volunteers 
are enabled to the fullest extent possible to make creative use of the 
time they donate in service to others. This means that volunteers 
should be helped to remain attached to the service network on a 
long-term basis (and not necessarily to one organization) and to gain 
in their competence as volunteers in meeting the requirements of 
their duties. Such an approach calls for the development of standards 
governing general matters such as working conditions, as well as 
specific job performance, slong with careful and deliberate attention 
to each volunteer's development. 


Evaluation might include subjective analysis of the service 
standards, as well as the use of measures of volunteer, organization, 
and client or patient satisfaction, volunteer learning and growth, 
volunteer turnover, and impact of the volunteer effort on the service. 


Objective 4: Co-ordinating the volunteer activities 
in the commmnity organizations. 


Elsewhere in this statement about objectives, there is 
discussion of tle Bureau's role as innovator in bringing about new 
and emerging volunteer service opportunities. One outcome of these 
activities should be a wider choice of activities for volunteers 
wishing to serve the commnity; this is not to ignore the improved 
service-giving capability of commmity resources. Despite the 
encouragement of innovation, flexibility and choice in relatively 
autonomous organizations, the Bureau lacks control over others' 
resources which places limits on the level of coordination attainable. 
Nonetheless, a messure of coordination is desirable and the Bureau 
should be capable cf using its influence to carry out collaborative 
efforts towards this end. This includes the sharing of information 


about new developments in the field of volunteering; discussing 
issues with regard to the use of volunteers; and the development 
and encouragement of joint approaches to recruitment, training and 
evaluation. 


Whether or not the Volunteer Bureau succeeds in carrying 

out a coordination role may be judged by such criteria as: 

(a) The extent to which the Bureau initiates shared program 
development with other organizations; 

(bo) The extent to which other organizations or groups in the 
commnity seek the Bureau's help in program coordination; 
and 

(c) The extent to which organizations involved by the Bureau in joint 
planning decide in favour of coordinated action in the wider 
interest. 


Objective 5: Acting as a clearing-house on volunteer 
opportunities and referrals. 


The role of clearing-house or intermediary requires a series 
of related and time consuming steps, beginning with an interview to 
identify the interest and needs and to judge the capability of the 
volunteer. Provided the candidate wishes to proceed, referral to an 
organization may be as simple as making a telephone call or it may 
entail a difficult and lengthy search for a suitable placement on 
behalf of a hard-to-place candidate. Another activity can be securing 
follow-up information and if necessary, even reassigning a volunteer 
to a different responsibility. 


The measure of the Bureau's worth in this whole process 
derives from the quality of both the interview itself and the matching 
of the candidate to the particular set of responsibilities in the 
assignment; satisfaction of the parties concerned with the volunteer's 
eventual duties can be used as an indicator. Simple quantitative 
indicators ofthe Bureau's success in referral might also include the 
length of stay on an assignment relative to expectations of the host 
organization, and the number of volunteers who return to the Bureau 
for reassignment. 


There is a great deal of room for new approaches in volunteer 
screening and selection beyond the present use of an application form 
and interview. Carefully planned experimentation could lead eventually 
to greater effectiveness of the Bureau as a clearing-house. 


10. 


Objective 6: Consulting on the development of volunteer 
services and projects. 


The role of consultant underlies much of what the Bureau 
does through its staff with respect to several objectives. Previous 
discussion of the part played in exploring needs and standards of 
volunteer services, for example, involved extensive outreach into the 
commnity along with offers of consultation. However, while there 
may appear to be redundancy in the foregoing, one distinctive and 
important consultative activity is that of dealing with the manage- 
ment or operation of volunteer services and projects. 


There are important instances, too, when organizations and 
commnity representatives outside Hamilton and District seek con- 
sultation. (A noteworthy example is the nearby commmnity of Burlington, 
where the Hamilton Bureau gave substantial direct assistance and 
consultation in setting up a volunteer bureau.) Formation of 
provincial and national associations of volunteer bureaus is a step 
toward the provision of a central resource to which other local bodies 
might in the future turn for advice and consultation. Even if 
these associations were adequately staffed and funded, which they are 
not at the time of writing, they would not completely free the 
Hamilton Bureau of requests from other communities, to which it takes 
time to respond in some suitable, helpful way. 


Useful subjective reports for basing assessments of the 
Bureau's success with its consultative role can indicate clearly 
and systematically the problems of concern; the objectives of the 
consultation; and, where possible, the extent to which subsequent 
decisions are consistent with the Bureau's advice and can be 
attributed to consultation. 


Objective 7: Promoting community educational programs 
related to citizen participation, and staff 
training and development. 


The Bureau's concern with training programs is long-standing 
and evaluation is an important camponent of its role. The activity 
of promoting involves the Bureav in encouraging, helping forward, and 
actively supporting training programs following their initiation; actual 
implementation of training programs has been continued by other auspices, 
such as educational institutions and groups of organizations with 
specialist leadership. One issue is the question of whether or not the 
Bureau should itself engage in orienting new volunteers, having regard 
for its overall priorities and resources and the degree of readiness of 
organizations to turn this over to the Bureau. The latter is especially 
pertinent, for instance, with regard to training vis-a-vis relationships 
between direct service steff and volunteers. Establishing what skills 
and knowledge are common to different organizations in a way that 
encourages co-operation in training in an area barely touched by the 
Bureau. 


Measuring instruments developed in education might be useful 
to commmnity service organizations interested in the training and 
development of staff and volunteers. The Bureau's success in encouraging 
& range of organizations to involve different categories and levels of 
personnel in training programs, as well as measured outcomes of indi- 
vidual training programs at evaluation, are two possible indicators 
of the Bureau's effectiveness as promoter of relevant educational 
programs, 


Objective 8: Interpreting the value of volunteer service and 
of sound standards of volunteer performance. 


This objective is based on the need to spread far and wide 
the ideology of volunteerism, under the assumption that the other 
objectives spelled out above can have little meaning without the sense 
of urgency and mission which an ideology can provide. 


The value justification for volunteer-provided services today 
goes beyond the simple notion of democratic participation and takes 
note of the challenges of growing affluence, mobility and leisure, 
alongside poverty, exploitation and toil. In such a context, the 
boundaries are being forced outward, beyond any conventional notion 
of direct service provision. A volunteer bureau seems unlikely to 
remain viable and have much impact if it does not commit itself to the 
new and emerging definitions of human need and provision of services. 
But while possibly the best way to interpret the value of volunteer 
services is to become involved in the new and emerging services and 
other organizations, the Volunteer Bureau has to carry out its mandate 
of concern and leadership in relation to all organizations in the field. 


The difficulty of establishing the effectiveness of the 
Bureau's interpretation of values may be already obvious, given the 
abstract nature of values and the means of transmission. In the case 
of determining success in program development (interpreting sound 
standards of volunteer performance), the problems are still difficult, 
but the material is at least somewhat more concrete. Subjective 
assessment of standards introduced as a result of the Bureau's inter- 
vention is one approach; another is the frequency of consultation 
with organizations about standard setting. Volunteer and organization 
experience in working with standards should lead to the development 
of other measures, such as satisfaction, change of attitude, etc. 


CLOSANGC Obs eRVAT TONS 


The eight objectives discussed above together con- 
stitute a comprehensive and interdependent group of statements for 
guiding the activities of a volunteer bureau like that in Hamilton. 
This is not to say the Bureau has to give equal weight to each of its 
objectives; in fact, the expression of need may be such that more or 
less emphasis should be placed on a particular type of activity. 
An example of the former might be the development of service standards 
and of the latter, giving consultation in outside communities. 
Shifting community needs will involve the working committee of the 
Bureau in adjusting its priorities from time to time. 


While some of the Bureau's objectives are stated ina way 
that indicates how achievement is to be measured (at its simplest 
by the collection of volume statistics), this is not usually the 
case. The discussion which took place in the foregoing pages is 
sufficient to indicate that a number of performance criteria may 
be identified for each objective. The choice among criteria will 
rely on refining the intent of the objective in question, as well 
as the technical feasibility, usefulness and cost of data collection 
and analysis of outcome. 


It is essential for the future development of the Bureau that 
members of the Committee and the staff be effective in formulating and 
revising program objectives, setting priorities and assesssing results, 
no less than in implementing the programs. Possessim of analytical 
skills and practical skills for program implementation is not a case of 
"either-or": it is necessary, in our view, to have a combination of 
both. This issue is taken up again in the closing pages of the report. 


This review of what the Bureau does in relation to a set of 
objectives has gone into some detail. It reveals a number of clearly 
identifiable activities which really constitute the stock in trade of 
the Bureau. These are discussed more fully and critically in 
Chapter V. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


The Volunteer Bureau should adopt an experimental 
approach in assessing its performance in relation 
to objectives. Carrying this out would require 

the Bureau to formulate specific objectives for its 
program activities and set out relevant success 
criteria in each instance as a basis for scaling 
the level of attainment. Continuing analysis of 
the process and its results would provide a basis 
for future refinements. 
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SURVEY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


As a basis for assessing the present functioning of the 
Bureau in attempting to meet needs from the viewpoint of organi- 
zations using it, and to gain a sense of future directions, 
questionnaires were distributed to 196 organizations in the area 
served. These were taken from the current Directory of Community 
Services, the main categorical exclusion being senior citizen 
clubs. Altogether, 116 questionnaires were returned, or 59%; 
eight were not usable, and of the remainder, 90 were returned by 
organizations with active volunteers (regardless of the source of 
recruitment) and 18 by "non user" organizations. The latter had 
not used volunteers in the last five years and therefore completed 
only part of the questionnaire. Several non-user organizations 
could not identify suitable volunteer opportunities; some others 
in the co-operative pre-school field require parent participation 
in activities which might otherwise go to volunteers. Some were 
ready to accept volunteers at some future date. In one or two 
instances negative experience with volunteers--inconsistent 
attendance, lack of supervisory staff time--caused organizations 
to stop having volunteers; a few others were conscious of privacy 
and confidentiality of files, as well as potential threat to staff. 


To what extent the returns are representative is uncertain; 
it is believed that many, if not most, unreturned questionnaires 
concerned organizations which did not have volunteers; however, same 
of Hamilton's major social service organizations, employing sizeable 
professional staffs, did not reply and some of them are understood to 
have volunteers. 


he A Description of Organizations Which Returned Questionnaires 


The bulk of the 108 completed returns (57%) came from direct 
service organizations, including some very large agencies; the other 
organizations (44 in all) were divided in a 3:2 ratio between self-help 
organizations (predominantly small ones) and planning and organizing 
groups. An effort was made to organize the completed returns according 
to the number of employed staff in the organization, both full-time 
and part-time. This was not especially fruitful for analysis of the 
data but a summary tabulation may be of some interest to the reader: 
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Size of Staff and Use of Volunteers 


Number of Organizations 


Using Not Using 
Volunteers Volunteers 
No employed SEAL Rar. Were iteaele 18 Vi 
Up to 10 professionals and/or 
up to 10 support staff...... 46 11 


Over 10 professionals and/or 
over 10 support staff....... 26 


~ 
ee) 


TORR criterias sais ale cles bids ote 90 


A large response was obtained from organizations in the 
health Pield--from small agencies helping to promote independent 
living of aged and "infirm" people to major treatment hospitals. 

A considerable number of cooperative pre-school programs also 
reported, as well as other organizations having an educational 
function. The response from co-op nurseries was rather surprising 
since they tend to rely for help mainly on the parents of children 
in care. The correctional field and children's institutions were 
well represented, along with neighbourhood commmnity councils, 
cultural and recreation agencies, and public departments at different 
levels of government. 


Many of the responding organizations had substantial numbers 
of people giving volunteer services--nearly forty per cent of the 
user group counted more than 50 actively working volunteers; in fact, 
the number of volunteers did not seem to be related particularly to 
the number of employed staff in an organization. 


Only 20% of the user organizations had fewer than five 
volunteers at the time of this survey. 


Fifty-one, or 57%, of the responding user organizations with 
volunteers actively working at the time of the survey had a paid staff 
member coordinating volunteer work. -In the case of twenty-two of these 
organizations (40%), the responsibility was full-time, in the majority 
of which one or more paid supervisors were employed to assist with 
coordination. Job titles of those coordinating the volunteer programs, 
including full and part time staff, paid and unpaid personnel, were 
numerous and included executive director or an equivalent (12 persons), 
coordinator or volunteer convenor (17 persons), head of a program unit 
(15 persons) and various clerical staff and direct service professionals 
(15 persons). Elected officers such as chairmen and members of 
executive committees served the coordinating function in twelve 
organizations. 
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Despite the large number of volunteers actively engaged 
in service programs, and a considerable deployment of staff re- 
sources to coordinate their efforts, many user organizations (64%) 
were anxious to recruit more. The demand seemed hard to satisfy, 
particularly in the face of high volunteer turnover described else- 
where in this report. The part which various sources, including 
the Volunteer Bureau, played in recruitment will be taken up below. 


rae Volunteer Responsibilities 


A very wide range of volunteer task assignments was identified 
by responding user organizations, including, on the average, between 
three and four different kinds of direct service tasks each. Table 2 
shows that the leading volunteer direct service activity at the time 
of this survey was ‘friendly contact and socialization’; this was 
mentioned by two-thirds of the user organizations but almost univer- 
sally reported as a volunteer duty by the large organizations. 
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Direct Services Assigned to Volunteers By 


Organizations (N=90) 


No. of Organizations 


Friendly contact, socialization 61 
Personal help with activities of 

daily living 7 
Transportation k5 
Information hh 
Tutoring and instruction ho 
Counselling, therapy 32 
Leadership, coaching 15 
Miscellaneous 20 


Calling for possibly the greatest amount of interpersonal 
skill on the part of volunteers, approximately a third of the organi- 
zations mentioned participation in counselling and therapy. While 
certain of the reported interpersonal tasks may be placed on a 
continuum in terms of client (or patient) contact and related skills 
(friendly contact-~personal assistance--counselling and therapy), 
others seem to be quite discrete and agency specific; this fact and 
the very range of skill requirements mentioned may suggest the value 
of offering training programs for volunteers focused around fairly 
specific tasks rather than general concerns. This point will be 
, considered again in the report. 
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Responding user organizations assigned volunteers to 
indirect service tasks frequently--mainly to clerical work and fund 
raising activities (50% of organizations in each instance). Community 
organizing and planning responsibilities were less in evidence--in 
about a quarter of the user agencies. 


a Problems With Volunteers 


The fact that organizations used volunteers so widely in their 
programs does not mean they did so unquestioningly or were free of 
problems, Among current ‘users’ of volunteers, some 12% catalogued 
three main problems in having volunteer programs. About 45% reported 
two such problems; the remainder were equally divided between reporting 
no problems and one problem each. A breakdown of the problems mentioned, 
shown in Table 3, may suggest some opportunities for the Bureau to offer 
assistance, 


TABLE ~ 3 


Problems Reported in Us Volunteers (N= 


No. of Organizations 


Reliability-interest-motivation 37 
Recruitment 30 
Time for training 19 
Provision of supervision 16 
Skill and knowledge 10 
Relationships with clients 9 
Professional staff/volunteer 

relationships 8 


Different aspects of the problem of recruitment were 
mentioned by many organizations (33%). Although such problems may be 
experienced more acutely by unstaffed organizations, staff size really 
seemed to make little difference to the perception of the problem. 
All user organizations were on the lookout for interested, well- 
motivated volunteers, but the need for other attributes compounded 
the difficulty in searching. Male volunteers appeared to be in 
particularly short-supply, especially in the lower age group. 

The next table is given to indicate the range of needs, rather than 
as a basis for drawing specific conclusions dealing with the recruit- 
ment. 
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TABLE 4& 


The Attribute Most Difficult 
To Find In Volunteers 


No. of Organizations* 


Male sex 15 
Positive attitude as volunteer 12 
Specific skills (includes education) 11 
Specific age 6 
Good personality 5 
Others (female sex, combinations of 

several) 9 


* Several organizations listed more than one attribute. 


Another sizeable group of user organizations had something 
to say about the problem of finding time for volunteer training or 
providing appropriate training. In this instance, the dissatisfaction 
originated with staffed organizations, except in three cases. In 
other words, unstaffed organizations reported little in the way of 
volunteer training problems. In only a handful of organizations were 
new volunteers assigned to their duties immediately upon assignment 
and without special instructions; however, it should be pointed out 
that a quarter of the user organizations said nothing that would indi- 
cate whether or not they gave new volunteers some kind of training. 
One-third of users reported giving informal orientation on the job for 
all new volunteers, but nothing else. In another third of cases, a 
formal training period was set aside, with pre-arranged follow-up. 
Most often this formal program consisted of a substantial orientation 
to the organization along with on-the-job training or meetings (or 
both). Some organizations rely on only one of the fore-going com- 
ponents for their formal program. Three organizations described 
their program as a long-term training course covering a gamit of 
activities. Not particularly surprising, but worthy of note and 
possibly special attention, ten organizations that assign volunteers 
to counselling and therapy roles provided nothing more than an 
informal orientation to the organization and its program, compared 
with sixteen such organizations which provide a formal pragram of 
training and development. 


With regard to the category ‘provision of supervision’ shown 
in Table 3, this incorporated a mixture of concerns, most of which 
appeared soluble if sufficient supervisory time was available in the 
organization in question. 


Conflict between volunteers snd professional staff 
appeared to be no more a problem of lav;.4r organizations than 
small ones, although this survey dealt with too small a number 
te be certain either way. Organizations were asked if in the last 
three years they had found regular staff did not like turning jobs 
over to volunteers working along side them. Fifteen responded 
effirmatively, comprising 27% of the largest organizations com- 
pared with 22% of smaller organizations employing professionals. 
Another aspect of this is professional concern for the client (or 
patient), and here, several organizations reported sensitivity 
to the nature of the volunteer-client relationship--in terms of 
wanting volunteers able to relate helpfully to clients. Hence, 
it is not surprising that a few respondents mentioned the problem 
of dealing with volunteers who themselves needed help or might 
harm people in their care. Problems in coping with a lack of 
skills end knowledge for helping, with reference to both technical 
and concrete things and to relationships, were mentioned specifically 
by a good number of organizations. 


Many respondents, as Table 3 shows, mentioned their concerns 
about volunteer reliability, interest, and motivation, suggesting a 
desire to operate high standard volunteer programs. On the negative 
side, volunteers seemed to be perceived often as unrelinble or 
uninterested, or as having unrealistic expectations about what a 
social service can accomplish in helping people. From another 
standpoint, organizations seemed hard put to find interesting and 
stimulating tasks to challenge and retain volunteers. 


h, Experience of Organizations In Using the Volunteer Bureau 


Earlier it was mentioned that roughly two-thirds of user 
organizations wanted to have more volunteers. To help in assessing 
the role of the Bureau in meeting this demand, the agencies were 
asked whether or not they had been in touch with the Bureau. Half 
the user organizations in fact reported affirmatively; unstaffed 
organizations were less likely to have turned to the Bureau than 
were larger organizations with many paid staff. 


In practice, social service organizations recruit volunteers 
from many places. It is impossible to be very precise about what 
proportion of the volunteers who arrive at an organization through the 
Volunteer Bureau would represent an effective level of supply. Among 
the organizations that reported the proportion of presently active 
volunteers referred by the Bureau, however, a half had recruited at 
least 25% of such volunteers from that source. Some organizations 
mainly larger ones, had received as many as 75% of their volunteers 
through the Bureau. In fact, several organizations hed been in the 
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happy position of having more volunteers referred than could be 
assigned duties. Nonetheless, although a half of the user organi- 
zations rated the Bureau's response as satisfactory, there was some 
shortfall in a third of agencies and a severe gap in another 15% 
of agencies that replied to our questionnaire. It should also be 
noted that many user organizations reported having no contact with 
the Bureau at all. And finally, it needs to be emphasized that the 
appropriateness of the match of volunteer and organization mst be 
considered along with such factors as the numbers referred and 
placed in assignments. 


As for the suitability of volunteers referred by the Bureau, 
user organizations were generally uncritical; however, about half of 
these organizations rated the suitability of Bureau-referred volunteers 
as ‘generally average’ (most of the other half ranked them as ‘usually 
very suitable’). An effort was made to ascertain whether the 
screening process conducted by the Bureau led to more suitable or 
appropriate assignments; 20% of user respondents said this was so. 

The few explanatory comments given were divided. One favorable 

reply indicated the volunteers knew definitely they wanted to work 

in the particular service; another reported that the volunteers 

served more capably and had the right attributes for the duties involved. 
Opposing views suggested in one case that Bureau-referred people were 
looking for tangible work rather than indirect and less tangible 

tasks; another respondent pointed out that the persons assigned 

rarely showed up, or came only once to the agency in question. 


Further light was shed on the recruitment of volunteers by 
inquiring about the relative merits of various methods. The most 
successful approach, and the one mentioned most often, was recruit- 
ment of the friends of the agency volunteers, as Table 5 shows; the 
Volunteer Bureau was a rather distant second. 
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TABLE 5 


Methods of Volunteer Recruitment 


According to Relative Success (N=90) 


Success Rating 
(No. of User Organizations) 
Method High Average Poor 
Ask volunteers to recruit 
friends 22 27 8 
Ask volunteer bureau 8 19 5 
Speaking engagements 4 18 9 
Public appeal through media h 19 8 


Another category was added by a dozen organizations, namely 
recruitment through the contacts of board and staff members. Several 
others also mentioned written material such as letters or brochures 
as being especially helpful in their recruitment. 


The extent to which organizations make use of the Volunteer 
Bureau for reassigning volunteers who are not suitably placed in the 
organization in question also says something about the perception of 
the Bureau. The next table gives the responses; organizations were 
invited to include all that applied to them and a number gave miltiple 
replies. 


TABLE 6 


Policy for Dealing with Unsuitable Volunteers 


Approach No. of Organizations 
Help measure up by super- 
vision or counselling ko 
Refer directly to suitable 
service organization 32 
Let volunteer go without 
any particular suggestions 4 


Some reported that willing volunteers were never turned 
away~-there was always something for them to do, or that they had 
never had unsuitable volunteers. Only seven user organizations 
reported referring unsuitable volunteers back to the Volunteer 
Bureau for reassignment; possibly this is not known by users to be 
an appropriate function for the Bureau. 
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Despite the foregoing indication of limited influence 
of the Bureau on volunteer policy and procedure, few organizations 
(a total of six) said they considered the Bureau to be slow in 
responding to new needs in the commnity. The fact that more than 
20 organizations failed te answer this question, however, may 
reflect their uncertainty about the Bureau, what it does, and how 
it functions. Indeed in 30% of returned questionnaires, organi- 
zations agreed that the “image” of the Bureau needed improvement. 
The following selection of comments gives the flavour of these 
opinions pro and con the Bureau's image: 


Positive 


"Has excellent image-given 
great service. Not many 


places can boast of a smooth 


running Volunteer Bureau.” 


"Heard nothing but compli- 
mentary comments. Personal 
contacts most favorable 

and productive." 


"Director (Jean Matthews) 
needs help. She's been ex- 
pected to carry the load of 
five people and has done it 
remarkably well.” 


"Gets a good image through 
the press.” 


"Volunteers do a tremendous 
service. Feel training in 
different fields of service 
is important.” 


"IT am very impressed with 
the work of the Bureau." 


Negative 


"Should be known and be more 
accessible to individuals 
needing assistance." 


"Image is very vague to me at 
present and I don't know much 
about it's actual function." 


"Media is needed to attract people 
to make it more exciting and 
attractive to new recruits." 


"A lot of staff (asked to comment) 
were not clear about a lot of 
Bureau policies and ideas." 


"It is not publicized.” 


"More awareness than image (is 
lacking). None of my friends knew 
of its existence." (Agency with 50 
staff and 5 to 10 volunteers. ) 


"Wasn't aware it was more than a good 
idea. Had many individuals call 
offering help and we tried to refer 

to appropriate agencies. Most of 
these had never heard of the Volunteer 
Bureau." (35 full-time and part-time 
staff, no volunteers. ) 


The remainder of the responses from organizations dealt with 
the future of the Volunteer Bureau. These findings are incorporated 
in the final chapter of the Report. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SURVEY OF VOLUNTEERS 


In order to get a viewpoint from volunteers themselves 
we contacted a sample selected from the list of 711 people who 
had registered with the Volunteer Bureau in the last three years. 
The list had been brought up to date in the summer of 1973 when 
Bureau staff contacted most of those on the list and deleted the 
names of those people who had moved, were no longer interested in 
volunteering, etc. 


Our difficulties in doing this survey highlighted some 
of the problems identified by both Bureau staff and organizations, 
the high attrition rate and the problem in maintaining an up-to- 
date list. We had initially planned a mailed questionnaire, but 
in our pre-test over half were returned by the post office as 
undeliverable and only a very small proportion were returned 
completed. Therefore, we decided upon a telephone survey. 


Except for a small mumber interviewed by one of the authors 
the interviewing was done by volunteers from the Bureau who were in 
the process of training as recruitment and placement personnel. The 
process served a double function, having an educational component in 
giving these people practice in interviewing and giving opportunity 
for contact with previous volbunteers. One orientation and training 
session was held. The questionnaire which was originally designed 
for mailing was used with minor modifications. Every tenth person 
on the list was to be contacted and if not reached the reason was 
specified and the eleventh person tried, etc. One of our limita- 
tions was that we obtained numbers from the telephone book and 
twenty were not listed. Some of these people had probably moved, 
but it did exclude from our sample those who used a phone not listed 
in their name. Table 7 describes certain features of the sampling 
process. 
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Response to the Survey of Volunteers (Number 


Contact attempted and not achieved 56 
Moved 28 
Number not listed 20 
No answer after 2 - 3 
tries 8 
Contact made but questionnaires 
not completed 10 
did not take referral due 
to illness 3 
did not take referral - no 
reason given 2 
agency didn't want them 4 
found another volunteer job 1 


Questionnaires completed 52 


Evenings and weekends seemed to be the best time to 
contact these respondents who seemed to be very busy, active 
people. 


WA Description of the Respondents and the Nature of Their 
Activities. 


The majority of the volunteers were women aged 21 - 50. 
The seven men interviewed spanned all the age categories. It is 
interesting to postulate about the small number of new recruits 
over age 50. Do such people not do volunteer work? Do they con- 
tinue in volunteer activities that they began at a younger age 
and therefore not use the Bureau? 


TABLE 6 


Age & Sex of Volunteers Interviewed 


Age of Males # of Females Total 
20 and under 1 8 9 
21 - 35 2 14 16 
36 - 50 ay 18 19 
51 - 65 V 5 6 
66 - over 2. ) 2 
Total: ane, 45 22 
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Fnrichment of life was the most important rearon for being 
a volunteer, followed by a desire to make a contribution: to the 
commnity. Several identified both these factors as important 
while some of the younger groups also saw their volunteer jobs as 
preparation for employment. 


In relation to the time given to volunteer work 76% re- 
ported that these tasks tock up to four hours a week and 22% worked 
from five to eight hours a week. This would seem to fit in with the 
general view that they did not see their volunteer work as a substitute 
for employment. 


With regard to volunteer motivation, they seek from their 
assignment opportunities which they view as personally enriching 
and can identify as having a clear benefit to the commmity generally 
and to the particular people they are helping. 
As noted previously the turnover rate for volunteers is high 3 
and only 36% (20 out of 52 interviewees) of our sample were still 
serving as volunteers. It must be emphasized that 15 of these 20 planned 
to be involved in volunteer work for more than three years or indefin- 
itely and that 37% of the total group had served over one year. Our 
sample, being drawn from the current list, included those who only 
commenced volunteer work in the last year so that our figures 
relating to the length of time of volunteering would for this reason 
tend to be low. Despite the turnover rate, there is a core of people 
who do continue and who plan to make volunteering a part of their 
lifestyle, the "career volunteers”. 


Volunteers were asked to identify attributes which they 
had found helpful in their volunteer work. Some respondents, of 
course, mentioned more than one attribute. In descending order the 


answers were: 3 
Interest 20 
Personality 15 
Ability & skills 14 
Experience 9 
Education 3 
Sense of duty 2 


Our sample of volunteers described a range of tasks as 
noted below and these parallelled the range of services assigned to 
volunteers by organizations. 
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Nature of Volunteer Activity 
Activity No. 


Special friend and friendly contact 19 
Conerete personal help in activities 
of daily living 12 
Counselling and therapy 6 
Intensive tutoring k 
Indirect services, e.g., clerical 7 
Information 2 
Transportation 1 
Not yet started on volunteer job ee 
22 
&. ___sSatisfactions and Dissatisfactions _ 


On the whole, volunteers expressed satisfaction with their 
volunteer experience, (Table 10). It is particularly interesting 
that 92% were satisfied with the recognition they received for their 
services since the literature identifies a major problem in the 
volunteer field being a lack of appreciation by organization, staff 
and clients for the contribution of time and effort of the volunteer. 


TABLE 10 


Satisfaction with Volunteer Assignment 


Per cent 
Recognition of your service 92 
Your tasks as a volunteer 78 
Opportunity for outgoing training 
and support TT 
Initial orientation and training 
from agency 70 


Nearly a third of the volunteers (20/52) did identify specific 
difficulties, among the most frequently mentioned being that they did 
not like their assignment or that it failed to materialize. Transporta- 
tion, delay in placement and lack of orientation and training were 
also mentioned by a few people. Usually these problems were evident 
early in the process of their becoming volunteers. In most cases, 
the Volunteer Bureau did not know of these difficulties and the 
volunteers appeared reluctant to contact the Bureau about problems. 

The reasons for this reluctance ere not clear. Most of this group 
would have liked help and reassignment while some did go on to find 
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other volunteer jobs on their own, others tended to drift away. 

The Bureau's new referral procedure which provides for routine 
followup should help alleviate these dissatisfactions. Most 
volunteers gave up their volunteer responsibilities for personal 
reasons such as changes in family responsibilities, illness, 
employment, etc. However, one-third of the volunteers quit because 
the job was finished or became unsatisfactory. Again, the reasons 
for not contacting the Volunteer Bureau are not clear. 


A few persons had found their volunteer work discouraging 
and disillusioning. They were too small a number to be of statis- 
tical significance but they did hold strong views and welcomed the 
survey as an opportunity to tell of their experiences. These people 
saw their volunteer responsibility as counselling and therapy and 
either seemed to have unrealistic expectations of what they would 
accomplish or felt very much on their own without agency support. 
The ideas volunteers had in relation to the future of the 2 
Volunteer Bureau are discussed in Chapter VI. 
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MAIN ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU 


This section of the report contains an examination of the 
most significant activities of the Volunteer Bureau identified in 
this study. The presentation does not follow precisely the objec- 
tives discussed in Chapter II; the reader will find the activities are 
invariably common to two or more stated objectives and the content 
of the two chapters overlaps a great deal. 


The present exploratim proceeds through eight main 
activities which can be paraphrased as follows: 


- Exploring and evaluating the need for volunteers 
- information and publicity 

- Recruitment and selection process 

- Placement and follow-up 

- Training and development 

- Evaluation 

- Consultation 

. Co-ordination. 


The sources of data for the chapter include surveys of 
Hamilton organizations, volunteers, members of the SPRC board and the 
Volunteer Bureau Committee, as well as various documents. 


p OA Exploring and Evaluating the Need for Volunteer Services 


In order to carry out these activities, the Bureau has to 
relate to the commmity in such a way that needs become known to it 
more or less routinely and can be assessed efficiently on the basis of 
the potential effectiveness of volunteer activity in the situation. No 
formal criteria, either subjective or objective, were found in this 
study to support the kinds of judgments that need to be made. 


Many organizations that returned questionnaires placed a 
fairly low priority on the Bureau's taking initiative to search out 
potential openings for volunteers. This may parallel the opinion 
of some volunteers who laid emphasis upon finding more volunteers 
for what they saw as well-defined and overwhelming current needs in 
user organizations. We believe this is an area, however, where the 
Bureau should not reflect a conventional or restricted view, but 
should take a broad,commnity-based perspective. 
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The planning activities of the SPRC unearth many instances, 
if not create them, where volunteers would be helpful in social pro- 
grams. This information is fed to the Bureau both formally and 
informally, because of the close relationships between the staff 
concerned. However, it is only the most direct one among many useful 
sources of information about potential need. The Bureau's problem 
is to get into a position where it can learn about needs from a 
variety of primary sources, cultivate new sources, and be able to 
respond better. 


A careful review of Buream Committee Minutes for the last 
three years turned up fairly infrequent reports of staff visits to 
organizations in the local network with such a purpose in mind. The 
efforts of the Director of the Bureau to explore commnity needs 
more fully, that is to carry on the Bureau's outreach function, are 
not hindered by limited knowledge, energy or receptive imagination, 
but by other job demands, particularly in the recruitment and referral 
of volunteers. 


The record suggests that the identification and study of a 
need and the response to it are no guarantee that the process will 
have much influence on what happens. One illustration of such a gap 
in implementation and need for a strategy deals with transportation 
provision for handicapped individuals and groups. Minutes indicate 
that churches failed to respond in any significant number to the 
Bureau's invitation for them to appoint liaison people to a volunteer 
driver program. Under Project 500, a program with ad-hoc staffing 
known as Handi Transit demonstrated the value of a special centralized 
van service for people unable to use the regular bus system. While 
the program stalled temporarily upon discontinuation of the grant, 
the City of Hamilton helped to pick it up almost immediately, and 
it still operates. The patchwork, uncoordinated provision of volun- 
teer drivers, however, seems an insufficient and ineffective response 
to such a widespread social problem. 


Interest in volunteering in Hamilton and District is so great, 
and the need so extensive, that the Bureau has had more program ideas 
than it could handle, as a result of which some have fallen by the way. 
The Bureau's difficulties in that regard have been compounded by the 
fact that members of the Bureau Committee tend to get caught up in 
the "working" part of their collective function; as a result, their 
evaluative/advisory role which is essential in assessing need and 
developing responsive programs has been overshadowed. This has been 
@ concern of the chairman for same time. A catalogue of suggestions 
discussed in Committee meetings during a recent eighteen month period, 
but not acted upon, ranges from the concrete which would have required 
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extensive planning effort to those which appeared to be of quite 
minor, if not trivial, consequence.* The evidence suggests that 
the Committee needs to examine continually the manner in which it 
processes its work.** 


* This list of incompleted work was requested by the Bureau Committee 
on June 5, 1973. 


** To illustrate the problem: A project in need of the Bureau's assist- 
ance, but evidently unassessed from the standpoint of its viability, 
appeared on the agenda of four consecutive monthly meetings before a 
member offered to recruit a volunteer for a key leadership role to 
get the project started. In another case, an apparently minor item 
involving a $100.00 expenditure occupied the attention of the 
Committee for six months. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Bureau should make every effort to identify and 
apply relevant criteria for assessing proposed volunteer 
services. 


The intent of the recommendation is to improve the reliability 
of judgments in opening up new areas or projects and thereby 
to improve progrem design. These will become an integral 

part of the systematic procedure developed by the Bureau 

in 1973 for the submission of proposals. Implementation 

will undoubtedly require more staff time than is currently 
provided for the process. 


The Bureau should increase its efforts to establish closer 
working relationships with organizations not now using the 
Bureau, including those which do not have volunteer programs. 
This will require the Bureau to expand its liaison activity 
with social planners, agency executives and citizen leaders 
so as to be more effective in finding places for volunteers 
in social programs. For the foreseeable future, however, 

the Bureau should not seek to engage itself significantly 
with reform groups of citizens that have primarily political 
objectives; it should maintain a central focus on the service 
volunteer. 


The Bureau should endeavour to see that initiatives are taken 
by appropriate organizations concerning the volunteer contri- 
bution of handicapped people. 


Although this was not considered a high proprity by the 
organizations surveyed, many did recognize the potential of 
people who are cut off from volunteer activity by reason 

of age or infirmity, and the consequent difficulties in 
finding openings for them. The number of such people in the 
commnity will rise in future, as will their desire to find 
opportunities for giving their time and skills. Time-consuming 
work and specialized knowledge are needed to find suitable 
opening and make good referrals. In our view, the Bureau 
cannot deploy its staff into this area of service at this 
time, except to give essential support to specialist 
volunteers who may be willing to develop such a project, 

or collaborate with existing agencies which may have an 
interest in this aspect of service. 
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a Sharing Information and Publicity 


The fact that numerous organizations interested in the 
field of volunteer activity, along with a mumber of SPRC board 
members, were quite unfamiliar with the Volunteer Bureau, supplies 
clear and strong evidence that a publicity program should be one of 
the top priorities of the Bureau. The volunteers also identified this 
as a pressing need. To put it succinctly, the image of the Bureau is 
in need of improvement; no matter how high the quality of work being 
done, publicity is essential to broaden receptivity in the community. 
Such a program can serve various immediate and long-range purposes, 
including the following: 


. Promoting the philosophy of volunteering in the 
community. 

. Recruiting volunteers and finding user organizations. 

- Recognizing the contribution of volunteers. 

. Recognizing the services of a variety of commnity 
organizations and their use of volunteers. 

. Bringing greater public support, enabling a broader 
and sounder financial base. 


Although no attempt was made to give more than passing 
attention to the present publicity of the Bureau, it was clear that 
Volunteer Week served a useful purpose through recognition of the 
contributions made by volunteers through the year. Such a program 
misses many people, despite the heavy outlay of time and effort to 
plan it; more than this is indicated. 


A regular weekly article in the women's section of the 
Hamilton Spectator has been the source of most volunteer applications 
to the Bureau (75% of the sample interviewed). Publication in this 
section, however, tends to exclude men, so other approaches are 
needed too. Through determined efforts members of the Bureau 
have gained the cooperation of other local publications and the 
media. As in other instances where organizations rely on the good 
will of others for important fumctions, the Bureau has to maintain 
or improve its competitive position in relation to other organizations 
that also want "public service" coverage by the media. 


User organizations surveyed put a high priority (third place) 
on having the Bureau collect and share information on volunteer pro- 
grams and activities. In addition, put into the hands of volunteers 
at periodic intervals, such information might help to recruit new 
volunteers through personal contact of friends and associates. 
Unfortunately, the cost of publication has influenced the Bureau's 
decision not to prepare a bulletin or newsletter at this time. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Bureau should consider strengthening its Publicity 
Committee by the addition of a selected group of experts 
in the field of information and publicity, to give 
assistance in the development of policies and advise 

on the implementation of program. Such a group might 

be gathered from among professionals in the field of 
publicity who serve as board members of user organizations. 
Their established concern with the use of effective volun- 
teer programs might make them willing to assist ina 
coordinated effort. The following matters need to be 
considered by the group: 


5.4.1 The establishment of a bulletin or newsletter 
about volunteer programs and activities. 


5.4.2 Development of a strategy to make more effective 
use of the media. 


5.4.3 Strengthening the "Speakers' Bureau", including 
materials used by speakers, training of speakers, 
and an approach to evaluation of its effectiveness. 


5.4.4 An approach to greater visibility, for example, 
using mobile booths in shopping malls or at special 
events. This may provide some of the advantages of 


decentralization without the overhead costs and other 


disadvantages for such a small organization as the 
Bureau. 


In our opinion, the Bureau needs to proceed with each of 
the recommendations in 5.4.1 - 4, whether or not the 
Publicity Committee secure, the assistance of more experts 
as described. However, we believe there will be a great 
advantage if expert help can be obtained. 
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aa Recruiting and Selecting Volunteers 


Hamilton and District organizations not only have difficulty 
recruiting a sufficient number of volunteers but often need help in 
getting qualified or suitable persons. Limited volunteer reliability 
and commitment and a lack of interest in ordinary, often unexciting, 
task assignments are problems shared by many of the organizations 
surveyed. While the Bureau has a good record in helping to find 
suitable volunteers for organizations experiencing recruitment 
problems, the majority of Hamilton and District organizations do not 
use the Bureau and a few have had somewhat negative experiences in 
their relations with the Bureau. However, there is evidence to indi- 
cate that some organizations which request a large number of volunteers 
have a disproportionately high dropout rate, too. 


Recent minutes of the Bureau contain rather few references 
to recruitment in Committee discussion, but documents of several 
years ago carried a great deal on the subject. Limited success has 
been reported with attempts to recruit volunteers by writing to 
specific target groups, including union members, men's clubs, nurses 
in residence and churches. Our survey of organizations did not reveal 
written solicitation to be a useful means of recruitment--it came 
far below personal contact for most respondents. The Bureau has 
employed personal contact with local groups, achieving numerically 
successful results at local high schools for the Youth on the Spot 
Program (YOTS). 


As indicated, the most effective way to recruit committed 
volunteers is through personal contact of volunteers who act as a 
stimlus to friends and associates to join them in their program 
instead of going to another service agency, or to the Volunteer 
Bureau for that matter. The Bureau's role is to provide an added 
pool of volunteers. These latter tend to be new to volunteering and 
the service network of the community and are, therefore, more likely 
than those who enter through personal contact with their friends to 
need orientation and support as they come into the field. The use of 
the Volunteer Bureau by, and for, this group cuts down on "processing" 
by agencies and "trial and error" contacts by volunteers. 


There are some indications that Bureau-referred volunteers 
are different in their capability and general suitability from those 
arriving at organizations from other sources (though our survey 
failed to show definitely how they differed). Although they had 
undergone a screening and referral process, some organizations thought 
of Bureau-referred volunteers as less qualified for agency-specific 
tasks than might be desired, To expect that many volunteers will 
be ready immediately to assume complex duties in organizations to which 
they are referred seems unrealistic, we believe, since this would re- 
quire pre-assignment orientation, training and development programs 
commensurate with expectations of these organizations. This is not 
to say that a great deal more cannot be done in the orientation and 
training of volunteers, as will become evident later. 
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Experience indicates that placement of people with special 
needs and interests is often a difficult and time consuming activity. 
Assessment is one aspect in such situations; another is the limited 
enthusiasm of organizations to accept volunteers who have problems 
and may need considerable supervision and extra training. There are 
clearly no simple answers to such problems, and the Bureau's efforts 
in future need to depend on the allocation of its limited resources 
to this, in relation to other activities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Bureau should move toward limiting the extent to 
which its direct involvement in routine recruitment 
activity increases. The intent of the recommendation 

is to allow the Bureau to concentrate upon other aspects 
of the program as its total resources increase, but not 

to reduce in absolute terms its recruitment activity. 

The underlying assumption is the ability and inherent value 
of service organizations to carry out routine recruitment 
activities, but more effectively than in the past, with 
the Bureau guaranteeing backup support and direct activity 
when essential. Also included are the following: 


5.5.1 A program of consultation should be instituted 
with local organizations on the recruitment and 
retention of their volunteers. 


5.5.2 Periodic recruitment workshops should be arranged 
to share information, learn about methods, require- 
ments, etc. 


The Bureau should develop a strategy to identify and recruit 
suitable volunteers on a project basis. If necessary, 
interested members of the boards of the United Way and SPRC 
might help to initiate the search for key contacts among 
personnel officials, labour and other main sectors. Informa- 
tion has it that personal contact between board, staff and 
volunteers who work with an organization and their friends and 
associates, is the most effective method of volunteer re- 
cruitment, notwithstanding the value of the media for broad 
coverage. 


The Bureau should continue to emphasize the value of careful 
volunteer screening. 


It is evident that potential volunteers who know their way 
around can get connected fairly readily to a suitable 
activity without the help of the Bureau. Not only may 
persons seen by the Bureau need somewhat greater direction, 
but the variety of choices that can be explored with them 
makes the recruitment interview especially important. Some 
organizations would clearly benefit fran closer matching 
of volunteers and assignments than has been the case. The 
Bureau should be alert to this and prepare for a more ex- 
tensive screening process than a single contact where this 
is indicated. 
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While there was no evidence of a need to have a professional 
panel to assist those people with unusual qualifications or 
attributes that make them difficult to assign or reassign, 


this might be worthwhile considering at some time in the 
future. 
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ie Placing and Following-Up Volunteers 


The Director and the Committee of the Bureau have been 
concerned about the lack of routine and systematic follow-up which 
is done to ensure placement is satisfactory to both parties. The 
surveys of both volunteers and organizations established that efforts 
in this direction should be a priority. We therefore, strongly 
endorse the Bureau's current plan to strengthen and intensify its 
process of volunteer placement. 


There was evidence from contact with volunteers that they 
hesitated to raise difficulties either with their host organizatim or 
with the Volunteer Bureau which referred them in the first place. (It 
can be assumed that volunteers not placed through the Bureau have 
similar problems in this regard. ) 


With expanded and more intensive processes of placement and 
follow-up we would anticipate a reduced rate of volunteer turnover in 
that group of volunteers who quit due to dissatisfaction or the comple- 
tion of a specific assignment. Beyond this, the survey identified a 
core of volunteers who plan to continue at least three years and 
perhaps, indefinitely. Some of these people wish to remain at the 
same task while others wish a progression of experiences and re- 
sponsibility as their personal situation changes. 


Considerable support exists among user organizations for the 
reassignment of volunteers, based on performance reports, and such a 
practice can apply as mich to "career volunteers" who wish to develop 
and broaden their commnity service as to those whose performance in 
an organization falls short of expectations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Bureau should continue its efforts to strengthen 
and improve its volunteer placement process. 


Attention to satisfactory placement should be extended 
to all volunteers in user organizations, not only 
those referred by the Bureau. However, at this time, 
we do not regard the latter of sufficient priority to 
warrant special efforts. 


We urge that the Bureau explore questions surrounding the 
development of "career volunteers", including their needs, 
interests and problems involved in reassigning them, with 
a view to initiating a program that is responsive to the 
needs. 


oi Developing and Training Volunteers and Staff 


Organizations and volunteers reported a number of problems 
that deal directly or indirectly with training. Many organizations 
find it hard to find the time for training of new volunteers and this 
can deter them from recruiting volunteers at all. Giving supervision 
to the volunteer is equally a problem. 


Some find the volunteer-client relationship less than satis- 
factory as when a volunteer has unrealistically high expectations of 
a sick or deprived person or cannot identify appropriately with persons 
in a particular age group. Other volunteers do not possess the know- 
ledge and skills needed to carry out tasks in an organization, such as 
relationship building as a support in treatment, knowledge of rules and 
procedures, and specific manual skills. There is evidence to suggest 
that some volunteers do not understand how service organizations work, 
let alone identify the goals of an agency or how the activities of the 2 
agency are designed to meet its goals. The open examination of 
principles and procedures could be stimulating for both volunteers 
and host organizations. 


A substantial proportion of organizations encounter unwilling- 
ness by paid staff in turning over certain of their responsibilities to 
volunteers. Working with staff attitudes and developing clearcut roles 
and responsibilities for staff and volunteers has been tried by a few 
organizations . There is some readiness for the Bureau to initiate 
developmental programs for staff to become more at ease and knowledgeable 
in relating to volunteers. 


Fully a quarter of the volunteers expressed dissatisfaction with 
orientation, training and ongoing support from the agency. While the 
sample was too small and diversified in terms of the nature of the job 
and the organization to pinpoint the problems, these latter were usually 
severe enough to cause volunteers to leave their organization. A few 
of the surveyed organizations either leave the quality of the volunteer 
work to pure chance or find the duties call for no particular orientation 
or training program. A substantial proportion employ largely informal 
means of orientation, for instance, working alongside someone who knows 
the duties involved, while an equally large group employ a formal train- 
ing process, often with follow-up procedure. In the main, all these 
efforts are job specific, being designed to help the volunteer carry out 
the assigned duties to the satisfaction of the organization and its 
clientele. There is little emphasis on broader concerns to enable the 
volunteer to picture the larger scene, which might be desirable in many 
cases and might contribute to the broader development of the volunteers. 


The finding that some organizations which deploy their 
volunteers for counselling and therapy use informal methods of training 
and instruction suggests that the quality of volunteer service in the 
comminity may leave much to be desired. Under such circumstances, the 
likelihood of the volunteer experiencing frustration, and even becoming 
"ogurned out" is increased. In the face of the difficulty of providing on- 
going supervisory time, little remedial action from this source seems 
possible. 
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Hamilton and District organizations that were surveyed 
assigned a quite high priority to Bureau involvement in training 
programs for new volunteers by comparison with a general orientation 
that would help volunteers to understand the role of volunteers in 
organizations. More of these surveyed preferred a more specific 
type of training program for new volunteers than preferred training 
for experienced or long-service volunteers. Nonetheless, it is 
important to note that the organizations attached the second highest 
priority to having the Bureau respond to any organization's request 
to strengthen its volunteer program. This can be taken to include 
many activities associated with improving both the competence of 
volunteers and setting standards. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Volunteer Bureau should initiate short training 
programs for volunteers focussed on the common re- 
quirements of assigned tasks in different organizations. 


The generality of the subject matter could be varied 
according to its nature and the demand. For example: 
Aspects of knowledge or skill needed to be effective 
volunteers in any institution; or what is needed in 
childrens’ institutions or other specialized 
institutions. 


The Volunteer Bureau should assist agencies to set up 
their own volunteer training programs in association 
with organizations in the same field of service, e.g., 
corrections, aging. 


A program of training for volunteers should not be 
restricted either to new volunteers or to experienced 
ones, 


Good sense would suggest that both can benefit from 

training; whether a particular subject is aimed at one 

or the other, or at both together will depend on the need 
and the subject matter. Further to this connection, we 

urge that the volunteers on agency assignments become 

full working partners in planning and carrying out 

volunteer training programs, rather than be non-participating 
consumers. 


The Bureau should take the initiative in helping agencies 
to deal with staff-volunteer relationships and increasing 
emphasis should be given to such activities. 


One or more day-long institutes with skilled leadership might 
be a helpful means of starting the process intended by 
identifying some of the issues and developing a program. 
Thus, the agenda might include: Philosophy and goals 

of volunteer service, procedures of a volunteer program 

and related responsibilities of staff, the ways in which 
volunteers can assist staff (and vice versa) and clients, 
problems that may develop with volunteer participation. 
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More effective liaison should be promoted with personnel 
responsible for coordinating volunteers. 


Workshops should be aimed at reaching a wider group than 
paid coordinators, so as to include those who are unpaid 
or whose coordination duties are a minor part of their 
responsibilities and might not be reflected in their job 
title. These latter appear to have different concerns and 
interests from many full time paid coordinators, which 
makes it important for them to enter into the planning 

of any such programs arranged for their benefit. 


6. Evaluating Volunteer Progress and Programs 


Few organizations conduct evaluations of volunteer performance, 
or at best, do it informally. In our view, this is inadequate. The 
situation demands action as shown by a catalogue of problems which 
organizations and volunteers encounter. Moreover, the organizations 
themselves support the concept of volunteer evaluation and the majority 
of user organizations surveyed want the Bureau to develop a system to 
evaluate their volunteers' progress and are prepared to submit written 
reports to the Bureau. Finally, volunteers need to know where they 
stand and to have the opportunity for their contribution to be recog- 
nized as worthwile, if such is the case. Formal evaluation is one 
way of helping them to develop in relation to their responsibilities, 
leading to career progression as volunteers if they desire this. The 
prospect of indefinite assignment to a set of narrow tasks with no 
assessment procedures has undoubtedly something to do with the high 
turnover rate and incidence of dissatisfaction among volunteers. In 
our view, evaluation, coupled with self-development through supervision 3 
and training and opportunities for reassignment on some systematic basis, 
would help to retain many people in volunteering who now leave in a 
relatively short time. 


In parallel with the evaluation of volunteers, organizations 
do not always know where they stand with their volunteers who rarely 
are expected to participate in a formal evaluation of their experience 
at regular intervals; this means that the Volunteer Bureau is not in 
a position to be helpful in program development where consultation would 
need to rely on volunteer feedback. 


Standards of volunteer service, with reference to the 
criteria of successful use of volunteers in a particular instance, are 
generally poorly articulated by the organizations themselves and the 
Bureau has not been in a strong position to assist them in this regard. 
However, & beginning was made with a general set of guidelines published 
in a pamphlet for the use of volunteers and organizations. There is 
also a compilation of job descriptions in user organizations, but not 
with the specificity and detail needed in most instances, for working 
out the contract between volunteer and organization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We urge that the Volunteer Bureau assert a strong 
leadership role in developing and maintaining 
standards in the use of volunteers in collaboration 
with organizations. These would include such matters 
as the following: 


- Development of clear job descriptions and 
statements of expectations for the volunteer 
and for the agency. 
- Relationship of volunteer, client, and agency. 


- Supervision and accountability. 9 


- Training programs. 

Participation of volunteers in decision-making. 
. Evaluation process (volunteers). 
. Evaluation process (volunteer programs). 


The Bureau should take the initiative in developing policies 

and procedural systems (assuming a uniform system is impractical) 
of volunteer evaluation in collaboration with organizations. 
Written progress reports of Bureau-referred volunteers should 

be supplied to the Bureau as a basis for possible reassignment 

of volunteers, assessment of the Bureau's functioning, etc., 
subject to the approval of the volunteer. Ee) 


While many organizations may be unready to have their 
volunteer programs evaluated, the Bureau should take 

steps to develop such policies and related processes 

in collaboration with willing organizations. The re- 
sulting information would need to be shared with the 

Bureau because of the interdependence of the Bureau and 

the organizations which relate to it. The Bureau would rely 
on this information when offering consultation for the pur- 
pose of strengthening particular volunteer programs. This 
last activity is the second highest priority recommended 

by organizations responding to the survey and as such merits 
very serious consideration by the Bureau and associated 
organizations. 
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Ts Consulting on the Development of Volunteer Services 
and Projects 


Ideally, consultative activity goes hand in hand with most 
other activities of the Bureau. Essentially, the Bureau's role is a 
developmental one, involving a great deal of outreach to existing and 
proposed volunteer programs in organizations, along with considerable 
expertise in program development. In our opinion, many Hamilton and 
District organizations are ready for Bureau leadership and will use 
whatever resources it is able to assign to consultative tasks. The 
readiness is mainly limited, as to be expected, by the concern of 
organizations to preserve their own autonomy. Trust and goodwill 
can help to alleviate their reticence on this score, but cannot 
be expected to eliminate it (even if this was a desirable end) because 
of the sensitive nature of both the operating details of organizations 
and the persons in charge. 


As we pointed out in a previous chapter, the Bureau has 3 
given frequent consultation and guidance to commnities and organiza- 
tions outside its immediate district to assist in developing central 
volunteer bureaus. With its limited staff and financial resources, the 
Bureau's generosity has had to be held in check, and rightly so. The 
formation of associations of volunteer bureaus will bring some additional 
consultant resources into use, but will not necessarily and immediately 
alleviate the demand on individual bureaus like that in Hamilton. 
Government agencies have a consulting responsibility as they undertake 
development roles and they will also take some of the pressure. 
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The Hamilton Bureau should be as responsive as possible 
to opportunities for giving consultation to local organi- 
zations in the process of developing volunteer programs 
or special projects or ready to move in such a direction. 


A leadership role can be provided while carrying out the 

various activities discussed in the present chapter, con- 
sistent with priorities developed by the Volunteer Bureau 
Committee and approved by the SPRC (the latter under the 

assumption the present structure continues). 


The Bureau should endeavour to strengthen alternative 
consultant resources available in other communities, or 
develop new approaches. The Bureau has much to lose by 
adopting a parochial stance in its relationships with cher 
communities. The benefits of consultation flow both ways. 
Nonetheless, given its limited resources, the Bureau mst 
concentrate as much effort as possible on achieving its 
own main objectives on behalf of the Hamilton and District 
constituency. The responsibilities outside its local 
boundaries particularly can be shared to a great extent 
by Government agencies and associations of volunteer 
bureaus. 
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8. Co-ordinating Volunteer Programs 


The Volunteer Bureau has been involved on many occasions 
with other bodies in coordinating the development of volunteer programs 
in Hamilton and the surrounding area. The relatively weak position of 
the Bureau and the nature of the planning process itself conspire to 
make the Bureau's inter-organizational activities limited under the 
circumstances, though important when they take place. 


Involvement in the YOTS program for high school students 
indicates the capability of the Bureau, given the chance, for leader- 
ship in volunteer program coordination. Friendly persuasion in 
working with the representatives of other bodies, especially the 
educational authorities, has played a major part in the success of 
this volunteer program. The ability of the Bureau to induce conformity 
to a more or less rational plan of volunteer services, however, hinges 
on the Bureau having substantial knowledge of existing volunteer pro- 
grams, including their effectiveness, problems, requirements, etc. In 
other words, the Bureau has to have an adequate information reporting 
or sharing system and sufficient staff to engage in the process with 
others; moreover all parties have to be willing to relinquish some 
of their freedom of action in the interest of a larger program. We 
concluded from the evidence that the Bureau has not had full informa- 
tion and ready access to organizations in the service network, and has 
been handicapped in its coordinating role. 
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5.20 The Volunteer Bureau should take initiatives, to a greater 
extent than possible to date, in co-ordinating the planning 
and development of effective volunteer programs in Hamilton 
and district. 


While the co-ordination of volunteer programs has merit for 
the sake of efficiency and , in some respects, greater 
impact, co-ordination can lead to serious shortcomings, 

such as inhibiting innovation and encouraging program 
rigidity. The upshot of this is that the Bureau will find 
it neither desirable nor possible to limit new developments 
in volunteerism or impose a co-ordinated pattern of programs 
on local organizations. The Bureau is expected, however, to 
have a contribution to make to such discussions in concert 2 
with social planners in the commnity, where they fit the 
priorities decided by the Bureau. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE VOLUNTEER BUREAU 


sa Priorities 


As a starting point for considering the future of the 
Volunteer Bureau, a simple priority rating instrument was applied 
to Bureau activities. This contained twelve actual or potential 
activities and was administered to organizations in Hamilton and 
District and to members of the SPRC board. A similar instrument was 
administered to the sample of volunteers. 


The results for user organizations are listed in descending 
order of priority in Table 11. (Results for non-users were similar and 
are not shown.) 
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Priorities Suggested by User Organizations 
for the Volunteer Bureau over the Next Five Years 


Priority 

(High) 1. Attract, screen and refer potential volunteers. 
Strengthen volunteer program in any organization 
asking for consultation. 

3. Collect and share information on volunteer programs 

and activities. 

(Inter- 4, Develop training programs on volunteer work for new 

mediate) volunteers. 


5. Help organizations to develop standards in the use 
of volunteers. 
6. Take initiative to search out potential openings for 
volunteers. 
7. Orient recruited volunteers to fit into organizations 
as volunteers. 
8. Concentrate on hard-to-place infirm and severely disabled 
who want to become volunteers. 
9. Request periodic evaluations of volunteers requested. 
(Low) 10. Concentrate on volunteer use and effectiveness in 
self-help or unstaffed organizations through consultation. 
11. Act as ‘volunteer co-ordinator’ on behalf of smaller 
organizations. 
12. Develop training programs on volunteer work for ‘long 
service’ volunteers as well as new volunteers. 
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Examination of the ratings suggests that the amount of the 
Bureau's intervention (as inferred) between the volunteer and host 
organization was an important consideration when answering the question. 
Thus, at one end of the continuum, the arms length role in recruiting 
volunteers and referring them to organizations was perceived as the 
most acceptable role for the Bureau. At the opposite end of the same 
continuum is the least acceptable role, from the standpoint of user 
organizations, namely Bureau involvement in career training and develop- 
ment of volunteers already functioning in organizations. This is not to 
suggest that all user organizations wish to keep the Bureau at a distance 
from their ongoing volunteer programs. For example, over 30% believed the 
Bureau should have a program for dealing with the reluctance of regular 
staff to turn over jobs to volunteers; such a finding has important 
implications for the Bureau's program. A second illustration has to do 
with the evaluation of volunteers; the following tabulation of affirmative 
answers with respect to user organizations makes the point more than 


adequately: © 


Should the Bureau develop a system for 
evaluation of progress of volunteers it 
refers? 54% Yes 


Would you be willing to cooperate with 
the Bureau to furnish it routinely with 
written progress reports? 53% Yes 


Should the Bureau take an active role in 

reassigning volunteers to other organi- 

zations based on progress reports and 

expressed interest? 61% Yes 


That user organizations want the Bureau to be more than a 
place that attracts, screens and refers potential volunteers (and 
mindful of the realities of not being able to do everything) is indi- 
cated by the answers to the question of whether or not the Bureau has 
a role in helping organizations to locate volunteers with special 
attributes. Only 21% of the organizations thought the Bureau should 
do more to find such people, and for three main reasons: The organi- 
zation could get its own volunteers and had no need for the Bureau; 
the Bureau was unlikely to find the specified type of volunteer; the 
Bureau had put forth much effort on behalf of the organization and 
could hardly be asked for more. 


The priority rating instrument was returned by 54% of the 
members of the SPRC board, which figure itself may suggest a limited 
involvement and understanding of the Bureau. The correlation between 
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Volunteers also rated highly the function of the Volunteer 
Bureau in the process of recruitment, placement, follow-up and possible 
reassignment. Several expanded on this to suggest that more contact 
with the volunteer was indicsted particularly during the initial phases 
of volunteering with follow-up to ensure that placement was going well 
and that reassignment was not indicated. Some would have found written 
material delineating expectations and opportunities helpful. Pre- 
sumably, these factors would have some relationship to the Bureau's 
involvement in developing standards although this question was not 
specifically asked. 


It is interesting to note that the volunteers rated in third 
place, the idea of the Bureau taking initiative in developing volunteer 
placements for those who, through age, disability, alienation, etc., 
needed an opportunity to feel useful to society. This is probably related 
to their own experience in finding that being a volunteer enriched their 
own lives. 2 


Many of the sample of volunteers did not feel they had the 
knowledge to comment on the role of the Volunteer Bureau with organi- 
zations. Despite this uncertainty, it is interesting that the items 
related to assisting organizations to develop training and to plan 
programs using volunteers were rated as a somewhat higher priority 
than having the Volunteer Bureau itself train volunteers. It mst be 
noted that none of the volunteers in our sample had participated in a 
Bureau sponsored program of this type, while one person commented that 
she was not prepared to pay for such training. 


es Change of Program and Scale 


An attempt was made to ascertain how the Bureau ought to 
respond, in respect of its future size and program direction, consistent 
with the rating of priorities. Judging by their 53% response, user 3 
organizations may have been showing their uncertainty about how they 
should answer. A handful of the respondents wanted to see the Bureau 
maintain the scale of the present program; a like number wanted the 
present scale maintained with a different program emphasis or direction. 
Fully half of the user organizations favoured an enlarged scale of 
operation for the present program. About 30% wanted a larger scale 
and a different emphasis or direction. 


As for SPRC board members, half of those who completed the 
questionnaire desired a change of program or direction. Three themes 
emerged from their specific suggestions, namely: a) To educate the 
public as to the functions of the Bureau through publicity, b) To 
search for a financial base to allow for progress and expansion 
independently of the SPRC, and c) A clear analysis of agency needs 
and volunteer aspirations as a basis for setting future goals and 
policies by the Bureau. 


a6 Future Financing 
The best sources of money for funding a larger or different 
program were clearly the mnicipality (including regional authority) 
and the United Way as the next table shows: 
PA Bie “1 3 


Best Sources of Money to Finance 
The Volunteer Bureau In Future 


Number of User 
Organizations* 


Municipal Grant 46 
United Way-increased allocation dy 
Membership fees (citizen & organization) 17 
User Fees (orgenizations) 17 


* Many respondents gave several answers. 


de. Future Auspices 


Just over 40% of the user organizations gave an opinion 
about the future organizational auspices of the Bureau; many of the 
rest felt they knew too little (or nothing) about the Bureau and were 
therefore, unable to express an opinion. For those who did, however, 
the choice was strongly in favor of its remaining part of the SPRC 
(65% of replies). These are a few of the reasons given in support 
of remaining with the council: 


"The administration seems fairly successful as it 
is. Otherwise, it would duplicate administration, 
staff, etc." 


"Control of the Bureau should come from its user 
organizations under the umbrella of the SPRC.” 


"The Bureau requires official sanction of the SPRC 
to involve staff in all community agencies.” 


. "Supply, demand and priorities are questions to be 
answered accurately only by on-going research and 
planning to meet community needs.” 


"Communication and effectiveness would be better if 
it remained with the SPRC." 


"The Bureau and the SPRC complement each other.” 
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A few of the reasons given by the 27% who favoured 
independent status for the Bureau with its own board of directors 
are as follows: 


F "Establish the Bureau as a separate entity with a 
board and committees so it has the time, interest and 
ability to concentrate on volunteer work." 


. "Gain a good image for itself and not to be behind 
the image (good or bad) of the SPRC." 


. "Give it freedom to work in any direction that needs 
dictate." 


; "Should have broader community responsibility through its 
own board of citizens (especially the users).” 


. "To make the SPRC function more effectively." = 


. "Has been operating long enough to be able to function 
independent of the SPRC. Funding might be easier." 


Finally, some of the reasons given by the remaining 8% who 
favoured the mnicipality taking over the Bureau as a public body: 


"Tt would become better known as a public agency. 
Seems a little misunderstanding about who the Bureau 
Asel 


: "Public agency would mean more public knowledge and a 
higher standard." 


With the above background of facts and opinions, we are now 
ready to advance some final recommendations. € 
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CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 


In these final pages of the report we consider the future 
status of the Volunteer Bureau, the need for setting priorities and 
establishing a review structure, and staff and working committee 
requirements. 


a Future Status of the Volunteer Bureau 


The question of whether or not the Bureau should become an 
independent body was raised at several points in the study. Of 
ten volunteer bureaus in other Canadian cities that answered our request 
for information, the majority favoured independent status. As far as 
Hamilton is concerned, questionnaire replies from organizations presented 
@ number of cogent arguments on both sides of the question. Arguments to 
support independence rest mainly on the value of autonomy in policy- 
making and budgeting, with the added advantages of visibility and 
efficiency with regard to broad planning end service tasks. It is 
argued that independence would allow the Bureau to seek funds from 
sources which at present are closed to it, except through the parent 
SPRC. (While there has been restriction, this appears to have been 
caused as much by limited financial resources to the voluntary sector 
across the board as by the fact that the Bureau is not an independent 


body. ) 


Our findings suggest that having the Bureau as an administra- 
tive unit of the SPRC for ten years has been particularly fruitful 
because of the congenial working relationships between the two senior 
staff persons concerned. In this connection, we must recognize the 
possibility that a change in senior personnel will bring a different 
view of the arrangement. Based upon past experience, the provision = 
of administrative consultation to the Bureau Director seems to be 
helpful both in Bureau management and in personnel development. A 
change to independent status would mean that the Bureau's small 
resources would be diverted to some extent from service development 
to managment activity, including maintenance of a separate establishment, 
while ongoing administrative consultation would be less available, if 
not absent. 


We believe that continuation of the present arrangement with the 
Bureau a part of the SPRC should be based upon more than administrative 
convenience alone, and should have special regard for the complementarity 
of function. Thus, in our opinion, the question of whether or not the 
Bureau should be independent of the SPRC hinges on the convergence of 
program interests of the two bodies rather than the benefits of autonomy, 
per se. We have not, in the time available, examined the program of the 
SPRC in detail, but we are led to believe it is directed in substantial 
part toward strengthening both governmental and voluntary social services 
through research and development activities. To the extent that the 
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Volunteer Bureau undertakes a developmental approach to service 
delivery with volunteers, we see the Bureau's interests moving 
parallel, if not converging, with those of the SPRC. We recognize 
that there will be future shifts in emphasis and direction by the 
two bodies which may widen or narrow the gap as the case may be; 
however, we believe the functional differences should be real and 
should promise to be permanent before separation takes place. 


a Future Priorities 


As one of its first steps toward implementing this report, 
the Bureau should embark on a systematic process of setting its future 
priorities and activities within the framework of its program objectives. 
The approach suggested would expect the Volunteer Bureau to adopt clear 
and specific guidelines with regard to its main concerns, which at the 
present time, include the following: 


; Development and consultation 

. Recruitment and screening 

. Referral 

° Evaluation 

. Education and training 

5 Publicity 

- Special volunteer projects: Youth, handicapped, 
elderly. 


The Bureau would thus decide how much of its resources should 
go into each of these core activities compared with more peripheral 
concerns. We believe some difficult decisions mst be made about re- 
source allocation, such as reducing, if not discontinuing, some current 
activities and turning aside those future demands which fail to meet 
reasonable and appropriate criteria of acceptability by the Bureau. 


Two concrete illustrations of what is meant might be useful 
for the purpose of beginning discussion. The first has been mentioned 
briefly in the report and has to do with the need to develop an effec- 
tive transportation system in the commmity for handicapped people who 
are unable to use the regular buses. This problem touches public 
transportation policies, private enterprise and voluntary service 
organizations and requires wide participation for sound and effective 
proposals to emerge. Study of the volunteer driver recruitment 
program operated by the Volunteer Bureau (and other organizations) needs 
to have this larger scene in the forefront. 


The second illustration concerns the Christmas Registry, 
which has been mentioned in the report only in passing. Comments by 
a number of people interviewed in this study lead us to think that the 
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Volunteer Bureau might address itself to such questions as the 
following: Is the form of Christmas giving which is practiced through 
the Registry appropriate? Is it an effective control of duplication 
in Christmas giving across the community? Does the operation of the 
Registry take energy and attention away from other Volunteer Bureau 
activities? Does the operation of the Registry perpetuate an outdated 
and inappropriate image of the Bureau? What will be the consequénces 
of discontinuing the operation of the Registry under the auspices of 
the Volunteer Bureau? 


In setting its priorities, we urge that the Bureau stress 
high quality standards of performance in its work, to be translated 
into effective and high quality community volunteer programs. The 
Bureau may choose one of two main routes in this connection, or some 
compromise position in between, to direct its overall thrust for the 
next three or four years. On the one hand, it may undertake a broad 
commitment in the field, attempting to mount as wide a range of 
activities as resources will allow. The Bureau would attempt to 
respond to all demands if possible, by the best available means. 
While it is the extreme case, this approach might characterize the 
Bureau's functioning in the past. On the other hand, adopting a 
strategy which commits the Bureau's main resources for an initial 
period, say three years, where the need and impact are the greatest, 
will require more intensive program effort with regard to certain of 
its activities. Accordingly, a limited range of services would be 
marked for special attention, permitting the Bureau to be active in 
rapidly changing, high risk areas (the frontiers of volunteerism) as 
well as more stable and conventional service areas. (Alternatively, 
intensive services could be directed mainly toward emerging community 
programs, rather than established services, or vice versa; this would, 
however, result in ‘typing’ the bureau to the detriment of its 
community-side appeal. ) 


Our preference is intensive service in a few select areas of 
activity for the benefit of any organizations that use, or could use, 
volunteers. As a starting place in the discussions, expanded effort 
in the training and development of volunteers and staff, including 
innovative materials, might be considered a high priority; the deve- 
lopment of performance standards for volunteers and their host 
organizations is another possible top priority activity. Effective 
performance in other areas might be predicated upon what happens in 
those two areas. 


The Bureau stands in danger of stagnation if it does not 
take the initiative to move in new directions in response to emerging 
needs. It would be unfortunate if the Bureau could do little more 
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than meet the ongoing demands of existing volunteer programs. Of course 
such demands must be recognized and met somehow, but we believe that 

more can be done to contain current demands On the Bureau by, for example, 
joint undertakings to reduce volunteer turnover in user organizations, 

and by supporting the efforts of such organizations to strengthen their 
own recruitment programs wherever possible and appropriate. As the 
Bureau acquires the resources needed to move into new areas, direct 
recruitment and referral should become no-growth activities for the 

time being, at least. 


3. The Volunteer Bureau Committee 


As long as the Bureau remains an integral part of the SPRC, 
the Committee can and should remain essentially as a working group, 
although there should be exceptions to this, as will be suggested below. 
The members of the Committee have been selected because of what they can 
contribute to the development of volunteer service programs and imple- 
mentation of these, rather than for their interest or expertise in the 
formulation of broad policies or management. Despite the selection process 
along these lines, Committee members do bring with them a range of 
knowledge and analytical skills that should be an asset as the Bureau 
changes. The small size of the Bureau and the fact that the SPRC, as 
the parent body, is engaged in policy development and research have 
probably contributed greatly to the Bureau Committee's emphasis on 
current operations on its agenda. From now on, the Committee will need 
to ensure that among its members there will be some who want to give 
leadership in formating and revising objectives, setting priorities 
and assessing results. 


As long as the Bureau remains an integral part of the SPRC 
and until there is a substantial increase in its activity, we do not 
believe that detailed discussions of policy and program review are 
necessary each month, that is, once the future directions of the Bureau 
have been set for some time ahead, as we propose in this report. How- 
ever, we believe the Bureau should create a structure to deal with policy 
and program development and assessment, that goes well beyond routine 
operations. Two or three meetings yearly should suffice for such a body, 
unless a major change of thrust or difficult problem makes more frequent 
meetings necessary for a time. 


In creating an annual policy and program review committee, 
there would be great value in the Volunteer Bureau Committee going 
outside itself for part of the membership in order to broaden the 
perspective and gain the advantage of having people with special 
expertise not found on the Volunteer Bureau Committee. 
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In the chapter on the administration of the Bureau, we 
recommended that two members of the SPRC board, in addition to the 
Chairman of the Bureau who also serves on the board, should be 
officially named to the Volunteer Bureau Committee. Such an associa- 
tion with the Bureau might be given particular meaning and value, 
in our opinion, by their appointment to its annual policy and program 
review committee. The other members would include active volunteers 
in the community, agency volunteer coordinators, and members of the 
Volunteer Bureau Committee. We suggest the size of this review 
committee be kept small--not more than 12 to 15 members. Its function 
would include study of Bureau projects and other activities in the 
previous year, and the formulation of program priorities and policy 
proposals for consideration by the parent Volunteer Bureau Committee, 
in the first instance, followed by the SPRC board for final approval. 


Should the Volunteer Bureau become an independent body, it 
can be expected to have a board of directors which functions as a & 
policy-making board. Either working sub-committees of volunteers 
could be constituted, which would retain something of the present 
system, or a volunteer division could be developed under the direct 
supervision of a Bureau staff member. 


h, Staffing the Volunteer Bureau 


We believe that the Director of the Volunteer Bureau should, 
through contact with numerous community organizations, continue to be 
heavily involved in identifying new needs and volunteer assignments. 
This requires personal contact with both the practitioner personnel 
of organizations as well as the executives, a familiarity with the 
details of social programs, and as well, a creative flair. 


Whether or not the Bureau seeks independent status, an expan- 
sion of its resources is essential even to maintain its present activities 
in the face of rising demand. The addition of one full-time professional 
staff member and one part-time clerical assistant will be necessary to 
keep up and begin moving into high priority activities on a more 
intensive basis as recommended. Such intensive activity may call for 
the introduction of specialist staff and resources by the Bureau in 
relation to high priority areas. 


Including overhead, the current cost of adding such a work 
unit will approach $20,000 a year. Accordingly, we recommend that the 
SPRC be asked to seek this added support on behalf of the Volunteer 
Bureau. (We note that something in excess of the above figure will be 
required if the Bureau becomes independent, in order to meet higher 
overhead costs, including increased costs of agency administration.) The 
appropriate sources are the United Way and local government authorities, 
especially the regional government. 


Volunteers should undertake important responsibilities under 
the supervision of the Director, as in the identification of new needs 
and monitoring of volunteer assignments. They would need to be care- 
fully selected and given the opportunity for special training; this 
has been done already in the case of volunteer interviewers who work in 
the referral and placement process at the Bureau, The affiliation of 
working volunteers with the Bureau, as described here, should not be 
regarded as a temporary measure until more paid staff are available, 
but rather should be seen as an ongoing arrangement. 


ae A Final Note 


Having noted that the working relationship of the Volunteer 
Bureau and its parent orgenization, the SPRC, is a productive one at 
this time, we recommend that discussion of independent status be set 
aside, if at all possible, for two years. The effect will be to main- 
tain a stable organizational structure which allows the Bureau to 
concentrate upon establishing its program priorities and expanding 
its efforts in the commmnity. At the end of two years, the Bureau 
might then initiate a process to review its position and, if so decided, 
prepare for independent status over the next two years. 
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FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Bureau should embark on a systematic process of setting 
its future priorities and activities within the framework 
of its program objectives. 


We urge that the Bureau stress high quality standards of 
performance in its work. In this connection: 


6.22.1 We recommend intensive service in a few select 
areas of activity for the benefit of any organi- 
zation that uses, or could use, volunteers. As 
a starting place, the following might be considered 
as high priority activities: 


- Expansion of training and development of 
volunteers and staff. 

- Development of performance standards for 
volunteers and their host organizations. 


Direct recruitment and referral could be considered 
as a no-growth activity, at least for the time being. 


We recommend that as long as the Bureau remains an integral 
part of the SPRC, the Volunteer Bureau Committee should 
remain essentially as a working group. 


We recommend the creation of a small policy and program 
review committee by the Volunteer Bureau with a key role 
in the future development of the Bureau. 


The Director of the Volunteer Bureau should continue to be 
heavily involved in identifying new needs and volunteer 
assignments. 


The Bureau should seek to expand its staff by the addition 
of at least one full-time professional and a part-time 
secretary at an estimated additional cost of $20,000 
currently. 


Volunteers should work under the supervision of the Director 
in such important assignments as identifying the community's 
need for volunteers and monitoring volunteer assignments. 
(Volunteer interviewers would continue in their roles. ) 


In this connection: 


6.28 
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6.27.1 The implementation of the Bureau's program 
by carefully selected and trained volunteers, 
under supervision, should be an ongoing 
arrangement. 


We recommend that discussion of independent status for the 
Volunteer Bureau be set aside for two years, if possible. 
At the end of two years, the Bureau should initiate a 
review process and, if so decided, prepare for independent 
status over the next two years. 
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APPENDIX A 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
by 


Margaret Strecker 
Introduction 


The original purpose of volunteer bureaus was the recruit- 
ment and referral of volunteers. More recently, volunteer action 
centres, however, have been broadening the purpose of the volunteer 
agency to include social planning, the identification of commnity 
needs, and 'marching' (not merely supporting the march in principle). 
The problem is that "the volunteer movement is upon us, in danger 
of growing faster than our ability to understand it....We know eS 
relatively little about managing this vast untapped human resource." 


Tere is an abundance of literature produced by volunteer 
bureaus and volunteer action centres< discussing the day-by-day, 
step-by-step pragmatics of how to organize a volunteer bureau and 
including suggestions as to what volunteers can do and periodically 
case histories of what programs have been set up. The literature 
ranges from relatively sein ee advice as to what to wear when 
working with a retarded child’ to a presentation of alternatives for 
the orgmizational and structural plans of a volunteer organization. 
Unfortunately, the theoretical basis is limited as for example, in 
dealing with the important question whether or not the bureau 
should be independent or affiliated with the local planning council. 
The literature offers no research or theoretical exploration as to 
which of these two might be the more effective manner of organization. 


Ti 


The Rationale for Volunteers 


Hard evidence of volunteer impact is lacking and is needed.? 
Basic questions have not been answered unequivocally. These are: 
Are volunteer agencies necessary?; Do they have a future? Two 
grounds for the existence of volunteers are offered in the literature. 
One is that the lack of professional staff leads to the need and use 
of volunteers. Is it then assumed that volunteers are used as & 
makeshift arrangement which is tolerated urbil such time as there are 
sufficient staff? Or is there to be a more lasting contribution? 
The second justification current is the belief that volunteers have 
something individual and special to offer, something that the paid 
professional is unable to provide. This contribution is their ability not 
not only to be part of the working order of the agency, but also to be 
able to stand outside with considerable independence and be objective 
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critics, to identify human conditions and problems needing social 
welfare services, to be effective influencers of social policy who 
are free from any fear of agency coercion, and to offer the client 

or his commnity a service that is relatively free of the label of 
the agency. In the income maintenance field, for example, the 

client does not feel that the volunteer is linked to receipt of 

the welfare cheque; this has potential for establishing a more honest 
relationship for helping the person. The greatest strength of volun- 
teer workers is regarded as the fact that they are not dependent for 
their livelihood on the good will of those in authority over them. 
They can serve as "ombudsmen" to the client. But in the first 
analysis, the potential of volunteers and volunteer bureaus as viewed 
in practice will determine how effective they can be and what their 
future will be. 


Roles In end Soeial Action 


According to Volunteer Bureau: A Handbook , / the volunteer 
bureau is an integral part of the comunity planning process with a 
primary responsibility for co-ordination, development of standards, 
and consultation services to agencies and citizen groups on matters 
of citizen participation. There are several unanswered questions. 
For what is the volunteer bureau planning? For whom is it planning? 
From whence comes its mandate? What are the best approaches to the 
tasks at hand? The literature is scanty indeed. 


The Handbook for Agency Co-ordination for Volunteer Progesed 
sees one of the main tasks of volunteer action centres as Pp 

identify and define agency needs which volunteers can fill. However, 
at the National Conference on Social Welfare, Clark Blackburn saw 
volunteer organizations as becoming "greater advocates for people, to 
help society understand our mutual dependence and join energetically 

in the struggle to see that essential public programs of income 
maintenance, health care, environment improvement and the like become 
adequate and humane." Blackburn sees the volunteer as defining and 
meeting the client's needs. This raises the question of whether or not 
the needs of the client and the needs of the agency are necessarily 
compatible. Faced with dichotomy how does the volunteer choose? 


Perhaps this question is answered in the January 1973 
Canadian Welfare. "As a cross section of the population, volunteers 
are needed to keep agencies in continuous touch with what services 
are needed. Volunteers become essential as independent links in 
providing information about needs and gaps in services. The flow of in- 
formation becomes lateral: from client to volunteer to staff rather 
than vice versa. Votgnteers became service procurers rather than 
service deliverers." The need of the client therefore becomes the 
need of the agency. 


It is now felt that people who have managed to avoid 
alcoholism, drug addiction, mental breakdown are not the most qualified 
to advise individuals who find themselves in these distressing situations. 
People who have experienced such stress become a potential resource 
for volunteers--volunteers who can serve as peers. The lack of per- 
ceived social distance between non-professional, and client has often 
facilitated rapport and enhanced commnication. ~~ As an important 
dividend it is to be noted that the indigenous person who is providing 
the assistance improves and profits from his rolel3 as well as the 
person being helped. Routhl predicts that national standards will 
be established for all phases of volunteer work. 


Volunteers influencing social policy, offering excellent opera- 
tional service and administrative service and working in close co- 
operation with professionals are not going to appear magically. The 
volunteer movement is well aware of this fact. The three areas given 
the most coverage in the literature are the recruitment of volunteers, 
the tr ging and use of volunteers, and the nature of volunteer roles. 

A stu done with one hundred voluntary agencies indicated the 
twenty-six problem areas of most vital interest to groups in the volun- 
teer sector. The top three were, (a) training and coninuing education 
of members to meet effectively the needs of the organization, (b) using 
members effectively by matching organizational needs with individual 
skills, abilities and available time, and (c) getting effective and 
dedicated volunteers. These were the priorities of the people on the 
firing line. On the surface there appears to be an abundance of litera- 
ture on these three areas and yet these are the areas in which volunteer 
bureaus are looking for more direction. 


Training Volunteers 


The existing literature states that an effective volunteer 
is not a free gift but "an investment of time, effort and intelligence" .@° Q 
Training allows for the best service possible for the client and the best 
experience possible for the volunteer. The literature generally supports 
the view that the responsibility for the training of the volunteer rests 
with the health, social service or welfare agency which uses the volunteer. 


And yet Michael Langley, in Volunteer Adm EERE SO0s in a list of 
services provided by volunteer eaus and the proportion of bureaus 


which offer these services shows that responsibility for training is 
evenly divided between host agency and volunteer bureau. 


Service Proportion 
Recruitment all 
Selection all 
Training half 
Placement all 
Supervision half 
Evaluation half 
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There are found no concerete data about which is the most effective 
manner of organizing and handling the training programs. 


Jorgenson and Scheier, in Training and Volunteer in Courts 
and Corrections,“ present the most comprehensive approach to the 
necessity and the pragmatics of training the volunteer. All aspects 
of either formal or informal training are covered, including examples 
of existing training programs and take home assignments. Although 
not as procedural or as pragmatic as Jorgensen and Scheier, Naylor 
and Schindler-Rainman help the volunteer bureau identify the needed 
skills of innovative leadership and trainership. Schindler-Rainman 
is especially helpful in defining the needed training material and 
priorities. She helps to look self-evaluatively at goals in order 
that the reader can then decide which of th procedural information 
is needed. Alth a book by Stenzel and Feeny, Volunteer Training 
and Development,“’ is not as detailed as Jorgensen and Scheier, it does 
give some excellent examples of how to set up training programs and 
most important how to evaluate them. x 

Evaluation of existing training programs seems to be the 
missing component in the literature. It would appear that, although 
most people in the field are convinced of the need and agree with the 
reasons for training, more work is required to determine what kinds 
of training programs fill what kind of needs. Another barren place 
in the literature is material covering the training necessary for 
worthwhile contributions in social planning and policy. 


Volunteering as a Career 


Recruitment literature and motivational literature is 
abundant; the problem does not appear to be how to get the volunteer, 
but how to keep him interested once he has committed himself. Whether 
the concern is recruitment, training, motivation, or supervision, it all 
leads back to the question of how the volunteer is kept interested, 
happy and productive. This is an underlying theme in all of the relevant & 
literature. Schindler-Rainman approaches this problem with the most 
sensitivity and awareness: volunteers need the sense that what they 
are doing is making a difference; they mist feel appreciated and have a 
feeling of self-actualization. Scheier urges the development of good 
volunteer job descriptions“? in order that volunteers have a clear idea 
of the expectations. 


Schindler-Rainman writes of the volunteer program having to 
promote upward mobjlity and opportunities for advancement to more 
challenging jobs.©© Naylor writes of role satisfaction. Stenzel 
and Feeney write of tleneed for the volunteer to feel that help is 
available as he begins his job, as well Be Oey there are developmental 
opportunities as he continues on the job. All these ideas and more 
are supposed to contribute to keeping the volunteer. There is 4 
scarcity of material indicating how effective the ideas have been or 
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how the volunteer reacts to them. Nor is it clear to what extent 

the volunteer offers his services for a short period of self-renewal 
or preparation for paid employment or of testing such activity as 

a means of trying to gain satisfaction from an otherwise humdrum 
life. Further study of turnover, or attrition, seems to be indicated. 


Evaluation of Volunteer Effort 


The literature abounds in positive statements about what 
volunteers can contribute--their personality, their experience, 
their enthusiasm, their innovations. At times volunteers appear to 
offer a panacea for all social ills, but there are calls for study of 
these claims. "Excellent, successful volunteer efforts are occurring 
in many communities which help to solve community problems. Somehow 
these innovative experiences are not transmitted so that they can be 
replicated. Methods of documentation, research, and evaluation are 
needed to facilitate and dissemination and exchange of experiences 
and insights regarding problem solving through volunteer efforts."30 
There is much still to be learned about the present impact of the 
volunteer movement and its potential for the future. "The question 
is not will volunteers have work in the future, but what that work 
should be and the most efficient and effective means to achieve that 


work."31 voluntary organizations have generally intangible organizational 
goals. These goals describe a situation which does not presently exist, 


but that is intended to be brought into existence in the future. The 
goals delineate broad directions for action, but do not identify the 


concrete steps to move in that direction. Thus there is a need to deve- 


lop quantifiable standards of measuring social effectiveness and the 
progress of voluntary organizations towards their goal."32 It is 
important to have methods of testing the overall significance of the 
efforts of all voluntary organizations in the face of the wide range 
of social needs and in comparison with governmental efforts to meet 
these social needs. The impact and effects of the voluntary sector 
as a whole mst be constantly evaluated. 


The vagueness in the literature is not about the need of 
volunteers nor their potential for effective contributions. The 
vagueness is in how to best manage volunteers and volunteer organi- 
zations for their well-being and the well-being of the client and the 
community. What is needed is hard evidence of the volunteer impact 
and means of guaranteeing that impact. 
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Questionnaire for Organizations 


SOCIAL PLANNING AND RESEARCH COUNCIL OF HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 


1534 King Street East 
Tel: 522-1148 Hemilton, Ontario. N 1Bl. 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: ADMINISTRATORS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES & RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 
FROM: EDWARD J. PENNINGTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
RE: VOLUNTEER BUREAU STUDY 


I would be grateful for your co-operation in completing the 
attached questionnaire developed for a study of the Volunteer Burea 
of Hamilton and District, which the Bureau's Advisory Committee has 
wanted carried out for some years. Recently, when the Hamilton 
Foundation agreed to support such a study, the Social Planning and 9 
Research Council invited Professors Don Bellamy and Lillian Wells to 
act as consultants in an "outside" study. 


I am pleased to say that they have accepted the task we set 
out, that is to assess the many activities of the Volunteer Bureau in 
recent years to find out what things are important and successful, or 
otherwise. This will help to guide the Bureau's activities in the next 
few years. Our two consultants have the advantage of having had little 
or no previous connection with Hamilton organizations, and I believe this 
helps them to make an objective study. 


We believe this is an important study for all social agencies 
and related organizations in Hamilton, whether or not they use the Bureau 
now, or for that matter even have volunteers. 


Interest in volunteering has risen so much in our city that we oD 
all benefit from knowing what makes it impossible for some organizations to 
have volunteers, while others operate extensive volunteer departments. In 
another part of the study, we hope to learn from volunteers themselves 
something of their own experiences and ideas about the future role of the 
Volunteer Bureau and this will add to the value of the study. 


May I urge you to complete and return the attached questionnaire 
to Professor Bellamy as soon as you can so that the study can proceed on 
schedule. If at all possible, we want to avoid extensive follow-up of 
returns which is time-consuming and costly, and therefore your early 
co-operation will be especially appreciated. If you assign responsibility 
for a volunteer program to someone else, you may prefer to pass on the 
attached questionnaire for completion by that person. 


Many thanks for your help. 


November, 1973 (signed by Ed Pennington) 


STUDY OF VOLUNTEERS IN HAMILTON 


uestionnaire for Organizations 


The questions on the following pages are intended to 
secure opinions and factual information about the use 
of volunteers by Hamilton organizations. Before you 
proceed with answering the questionnaire I would like 
to draw your attention to the following points: 


The term "volunteer" is intended to be 
applied rather broadly, to include persons 
who give time and effort to a private or 
governmental organization or agency which 
serves individuals, groups or the larger 
community. 


Volunteers contribute without pay, but may be 
reamDUursed” LOm OUC=OF “pocket expenses SUCH as 


travel or meals. 


Do not count as volunteers members of the Board 
of Directors or Management Board who are elected 
either by citizens at large or by members of the 
Organization and whose main role iS policy making. 


If you are in doubt about the definition of 
"volunteer" as applied to your organization, 
please answer the questionnaire and explain your 
Situation in a covering note. 


Answer every question if you can, placing a check 
mark where indicated. Brief comments written in 
the space provided under some of the questions 
will be very helpful. 


Fach questionnaire is identified by a code number 
as an aid in preserving confidentiality. 


Please complete the questionnaire as soon as 
possible and return to me in the enclosed self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


We believe the organizations in Hamilton will be very 
interested in the results of the study. Cooperation in 
gathering information from the maximum number of organ- 


izations aS essential to producing a useful report and 


will be much appreciated. 


Many thanks for your help. 


Donald F. Bellamy 

Faculty of Social Work 
University of Toronto 
246 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1V4, 


78. 


ULS'TT ONNALRE TO BE COMPLETED BY ORGANIZATIONS 


7 
Do Not Write 
In This Column 


L. Organization Code Number i 
2 
3 
2. What is the function of your organization? Check only 
one. 
Self help “af FE 
Direct service to people needing help 
other than selves 2 
Planning and organizing to deal with 
community problems 3 
3. What 1S the major concern of your organization? 
(e.g. corrections, education, child welfare). 5 
4. How many full and part time staff do you currently 
employ in: 
a) Professional roles? ! 
Number on part time 6 
Number on full time vi 
b) Clerical and other support roles? 
Number on part time 8 
Number on full time 9 
5. Has your organization used volunteers (excluding 
board of directors) in the last five years? 
Yes | 10/ 1 
No sdf 2 


6. What are the two or three main problems you do (or 
would) encounter in your organization with regard 
to using volunteers? 


a) ye 


Db) 


Nia 


Do Not Write 
In This Column 
7. IF YOU HAVE NOT USED VOLUNTEERS IN THE LAST EIVE ' 
YEARS, PLEASE GIVE REASONS THEN SKIP THE BLUE 
COLOURED SECTION WHICH FOLLOWS AND ANSWER 


QUESTION 27 ON THE NEXT WHITE COLOURED PAGE 


Reasons for not using volunteers: i2 g 


Now skip to Page 9. 


Do Not Write 
80. In This Column 


TO BE COMPLETED BY ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE USED 

VOLUNTEBRS IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS, ; 

8. (a) How many volunteers are actively working in 
your organization at present? (Exclude 
board of directors). 


Check only one 


None aes 23/8 
: 2 
Sia 20 3 
21 - 50 en, 4 
oil and? over peel 5 


(b) If you_are not uSing volunteers at present, 


please give reasons and comment on possible 


future use: 2 


oes irs wen! he ce OW ey he ee 14 
(c) If presently using volunteers, do you want more 
at this time? 
Yes his) gee 
NOW ee 2 
(d) Have you been in touch with the Volunteer Bureau 
of Hamilton about your desire for more volunteers? 9 
Yes 167° 1 
NO 2 
9. a) Does a paid staff member in your organization 
coordinate the work of volunteers? 
Yes ee ee 
No 2 
.b) Is coordinating the volunteer program a full time 
responsibility, 
Yes 18/2 
NO”. 2 


c) What title is held by the person who coordinates 
your volunteer program? 19 


10, How many paid staff does your volunteer p 
employ as volunteer Supervisors, in addit 
the volunteer coordinator? 


Give Number 


11. What kinds of responsibilities do volunte 
carry in your organization? 


a) Direct service: 
Information 
Transportation 


Friendly contact, social- 
ization, etc. 


Personal help with 
activities of daily livi 


Participation in counseli 
therapy, etc. 


Something else (Specify) 


¢ 


rogram 


Lon. CO 


ers 


Check All 
That Apply 


tS 
ng, 


b) Indirect service: 


Clerical assistance 
Fund raising 
Community organizing 


Something else (Specify) 


Check All 
That Apply 


20 


21/ 
22/ 


2s/ 


24/ 


25/ 


26 


27/ 
28/ 
29/ 


30 


Do Not Write 
in This Column 


152 
ye2 
1 L) 
1 2 
5 eee 


82. 


¢ 
Do Not Write 
. in This Column 
12, a) How do you go about recruiting 
volunteers? Check All 
That Appl 
Ask volunteers to recruit their 
friends 3)/ 41 2 
Speaking engagements Saf Sh. 2 
Ask the Volunteer Bureau 53/ 2 
Appeal to public through media 34/7 1% 2 
Other means (Specify) 
35 
b) Which source do you find is the most 
satisfactory one? 
36 : 
13. What proportion of your present volunteers 
were referred by the Volunteer Bureau? Check Only 
One 
None Sly 7X 
Under 25% 2 
25% to under 50% 3 
50% to under 75% 4 9 
75% and over S 
14, How helpful has the Volunteer Bureau been in 
recruiting valunteers for you as far as numbers 
are concerned? (Take most recent year you have 
used the Bureau, ) Check Mly 
One 
Bureau referred some, but fewer than 
asked 38/ 1 ; 
Bureau met requests satisfactorily 2 
Bureau could not supply nearly 
enough volunteers 3 


Bureau referred more than could be 
used in the program 4 


15. 


16. 


a Wa 


18, 


19. 


Has the Volunteer Bureau been able to refer 

Suitable volunteers, in terms of SKILIS, 

personal suitability, etc,? Check Mly 
One 


Usually very suitable 
Generally average 
Usually poor or unsuitable 


We do not use the Volunteer 
Bureau 


Are volunteers referred by the Volunteer 
Bureau any different (in capability, 
knowledge of agency, personal suitability) 
from volunteers who come another way? 


Yes 


No 


Comment (in what way); 


A Se nstpienseereee 
SP nASa ssp 


In your experience, what is the most difficult 


‘type of volunteer (skills, personality or other 


attributes) to find? 
ee 
er ae ne ee ee 


What is the best way to find such volunteers? 


—e—_—_——————— 
—_—_—_—_——————— eee 


Should the Volunteer Bureau be more active in 
helping hard-to-place volunteers (handicapped or 
persons with unusual skills or interests) to 
find a place in organizations? 


Yes 
No 


83. 


Do Not Write 
In This Column 


39/ 1 ’ 
2 
5 
4 
40/ 1 
2 
41 


42 93 


43 


44/ 1 


8h, 


is 
Do Not Write 
¢ In This Column 
20, What is your policy for dealing with a willing 
volunteer who is not suitable for volunteer work 
in your organization? Check All 
That_Apply 
Let the volunteer go without 
Suggesting anything further in 
particular 45/ 1 2 
Try to help the volunteer measure 
up through supervision or counseling 46/ 1 2 
Refer the volunteer to the Volunteer 
Bureau for a suitable assignment 47/ 1 2 


Something else (Specify) 

48 ee) 
Se ee ee ee PS BSP ie ee 
Se a a a Et 


21. Organizations often find that regular staff may not 
like to turn jobs over to volunteers working 
alongside them. 


a) Has this been your experience (say, in the 
last 3 years)? 


Yes 49/ 1 , 
No 2 


b) If so, how have you tried to deal with such 
Situations when they occurred? Q 


50 
eeeSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFhFeFeseF 
——— 
a 


c) Should the Volunteer Bureau have a program to 
help deal with this sort of difficulty? 


Yes slf 
No e 


ae 


25, 


24, 


22, 


¢ 


Should the Volunteer Bureau develop a system for 
evaluating the progress of the volunteers it 
refers to organizations? 


Yes 


ee 


No 


If you are in favour of evaluation of volunteers, 
would you be willing to cooperate with the 
Bureau in routinely providing it with written 
progress reports? 


Yes 

No 
Should the Bureau take an active role in 
reassigning volunteers to other organizations, 


based on progress reports and expressed interest? 


Yes 
No 


What is involved in fitting volunteers for work 
in your organization? 
Check only one 


Volunteers can go to work upon 
arrival, without special instruct- 
ions 


Informal orientation on the job is 
always arranged, first, but no more 
is required 


Formal training period and follow- 
up are arranged 


If you have a formal training program, please 


85. 


Do Not Write 
In This Column 


describe it briefly; who participate, duration,etc, 


ae 
a 


= ame | 
2 
35/°- 4 
2 
S4/ 1 
2 
o>) eat | 
2 
3 
56 


ot, 


What priorities would you set in regard to 
activities of the Hamilton Volunteer Bureau 

~ 7} Le} 
over the next five years: Rate face 


High Med, Low 


Attract, screen and refer potential 
volunteers 


Orient recruited volunteers to fit 
into organizations as volunteers 


Take initiative to search out 
potential openings for volunteers 
in organizations 


Act as 'volunteer coordinator! on 
behalf of(smaller) organizations 


Request periodic evaluations of 
volunteers referred 


Collect and share information on 
volunteer programs and activities 


Strengthen volunteer performance in 
Self-help organizations through 
consultation 

Strengthen volunteer performance 


in any organization asking for 
consultation 


Help organizations to develop 
Standards in the use of volunteers 


Develop training programs on 
volunteer work for different 
groups 


Something else (Specify): 


ee eee 
hh a ee ee ee 


86. 


Do Not Write 
In This Column 


auf i 


of oh 


60/3 


617 -} 


62/ 1 


635/ “1 


64/ 1 


65/ 1 


66/ 1 


67/ 1 


68 


69 


23. 


29% 


10. 


¢ 


Does the listing of priorities you have just 
given mean that the Volunteer Bureau should 
change the size or direction of its program? 


Check Only 
One 


Enlarge scale of operation of 


present program 
Enlarge scale and change direction 


Maintain scale of operation of present 
program 


Maintain present scale but change 
direction of program 


Reduce scale of operation 


Something else (Specify): 


| 
$$ $$___________ | 
ee sk en 
If the Volunteer Bureau had to increase its 
budget substantially, in keeping with either 
enlarged scale of operation or different 


direction of program, what are the best 
sources of money? Check All 


That Apply 


Charge membership fees (for interested 
citizens and organizations) 


Charge user-organizations a fee 
Municipal grant 
Increased allocation from United Appeal 


Some other means (Specify): 


ee eee 
ne ee 


87. 


Do Not Write 


70/ 


Ta 


72/ 
73/ 
74/ 
75/ 


76 


ine) 
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Questionnaire for Volunteers 


APPENDIX D. 


Questionnaire for Volunteers 


CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE FOR VOLUNTEERS 


CODE NUMBER Do Not Write 
pan this Sprce 
'‘Colunn 
le Are you currently serving as a volunteer? 
1 4-1 plete nt ae 1/ i 
NO se. SS 2 
2. If not now a volunteer, when did you stop? 
Check only one 
0 - 1 year ago 2/ 1 
1 = 2 years ago 2 
Over 2 years ago 3 
3. How long have (had) you been a volunteer? 
Check only One 
0 ~ 6 nonthe 3/ h 
6 - 12 months Sole EASE 1 Seas 2 
l - 2 years 3 
2 - 3 years 4 
More than 3 years 5 
4. Describe the type of work you do (did) as a 
volunteer on your last assignment, 4/ 1 
) 2 
a 
3 
a ee 
4 
Pe 
5 


a> aaa sae = ee ee a rc 


5e What is (was) the name of the organization? 5/ 


89. 


‘ Do Not Write 
in This Space 
Colurn 
6. How ouch time do (did) you give to your volunteer work 
Check only one 
0 - 4 hrs/wk 6/ i 
5 - 8 hra/vwk 2 
9 = 16 hro/wk ee ae sO 3 
More than 16 hrs/wk 4 
7-2 Whet do you feel has been heipful for this volunteer 
work? (e.g. interests, abilities, personality, 
language skills, experience, education) 
7/ 1 
) 2 
Sc es 3 
4 
Sa 
eS t= 5 
8. Sex (interviewer could fill this in) 
Mal@*-- 8/ 1 
Female 2 
) 9. To which of the following age groups da you belong? 
20 and under 9/ 1 
21 - 35 years 2 
36 - 50 years 3 
51 - 65 years 4 
66 and over S 


10. 


ll. 


Are you satisfied with the following aspects of 
your volunteer assignment (Last or current)? 
Rate eech one, 


(a) with the initial orientation 
and training from agency 

(b) opportunity for ongoing 
training and support 

(c) your tasks as a volunteer 

(d) recognition of your services 

Comment : 


se 
¢f 
Not 
Satisfied Satisfied 


EEE 
SS 


What kind of help did you get from the Volunteer 


Bureau? 

(a) information about volunteer 
opportunities 

(b) assistance in matching your interests 
and skills to a specific 
volunteer job 

(c) referral to an organization 

(4d) training 

(e) follow - up 

(£) no help 


Check Those 
That Apply 


(SE ES ES 
eC ER ete 
eee 
or Rs 
ee 


90. 
Do Not Write 


¢ 


4, 


12, What kind of difficulties arose in the process 
of your becoming a volunteer? 


rn 
ee 
a ge 
a 
a a a pe ee ae eae 


3 13. Do you think that the Volunteer Bureau should have 
assisted you with these difficulties? 


Yes 


No 


14, How did you find out about the Volunteer Bureau? 
(a) personal friend or acqvaintance 
(b) radio or T. V, 
(c) Hamilton Spectator 


° (d) 


(e) speech to group you attend 


Volunteer Week 


(£) other (specify) 


aaa ek ~-- = Oe --- -- Se ee 


Do Not Write 


91. 


In This Space 


{Colunn 


L3/ 


14/ 


92. 


56 
Do Not Write 
In This Space 
é Colunn 


15. In your opinion whot should be the priorities of 
the Volunteer Bureau? (Rate each onc) 


High Med. Low 


(a) publicity about volunteer 


opportunities TY ie Coe are 
(b) recruitment of volunteers seers 4 > 6 
(c) placement of volunteers 24. 8.3 


(d) follow up to see if volunteers 


are satisfied ae Poe ee: 10 11 12 
(e) reassignment of volunteers 

to other organizations = ie es ae 13. 14 15 
(£) orientation to volunteer work wrangeo rs a 16 17 18 
(g) training new volunteers 19 «620 21 


(h) training experienced 7 
volunteers ee) 23. 26 


(4) assisting agencies plan 
programs which use volun‘eers 25 26 27 


(j) assisting agencies develop 
training for volunteers 28 29 30 


(k) actively looking for special 
volunteer jobs for people who 
need on opportunity to be 
useful in society (e.g, young 
teenagers, partially handi- 
capped, lonely). 31 32 33 


16. How could the Volunteer Bureau improve its service? 


16/ 1 


l7. 


18. 


19. 


What are the nost important relationships 
between volunteer work and other areas of 
your lifc? 

(a) enrichnent of life 

(b) contribution to comaunity 

(c) substitute fer employment 


(d) preparation for future occupation 


(ec) other (specify) 


How long do you plan to be involved in 
volunteer work? 


less than 1 year 
l - 3 years 
More than 3 years 


Tf not currently a volunteer, why did you quit? 


a 
SS 
a ae ee ae 


YOUR CO-OPERATION ZS VERY MUCH APPRECIATED PLEASE 
eee EEN EE REULS ITED  OPLEAOL 
RETURN TO _ US IN THE ENCLOSED SELF-ADDRESSED. STAMPED 
= eT a ea rel rare UN ea an ES 


ENVELOPE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, 


(Mrs.) Lillian Wells 


93. 


Do Not Write 


In This Space 
lcolunn 
| 


17/ } 


18/ l 


to 


19/ : 


Dr. Donald F, Bellamy 
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